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Horizons 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


AN idle soul dreamed half the day 
Upon his Alpine heights away ; 
All the broad views of earth, to him, 


Were menials of a loitering whim. 


A little window comfort brought 
To one by toil and trial taught ; 
And in the sunlight shining through 
He saw the good that he could do. 


Myricks, Mass. 








When Faith Counts Most 


Faith begins to be faith when all ordinary reason 
for having faith is gone. Almost anybody can exer- 
cise faith at certain times ; there is no great test in 
that, nor do any great results come from it. The real 
triumph of faith comes when everything except the 
object of our faith has been swept away. As Mr. 
Johnston Ross has said, ‘‘It is at the eleventh hour 
that faith’s true testing comes.’’ And it is just here 
that so many break down, and lose the rich reward 
that God longs to send them. Men trust in God at 
the beginning of a test, and half-way through, and 
longer; but when the veritable eleventh hour has 
come, and there is nothing but midnight blackness 
ahead and all about them, and no visible or reason- 
able possibility of deliverance,—except God,—then 
they give up, instead of letting the Love and Power 
which have brought them thus far in safety lead them 
in triumph through to the goal. Oh, let us trust God 
to the uttermost! After we have sinned so many 
times in the midst of privilege so great that we be- 
lieve we must have gone beyond the limits of his 
patience and love, let us have faith to believe that 
his patience, love, and forgiveness are greater than all 
the sins of the universe put together. Faith after the 
eleventh hour of our sinning Christ loves to honor, as 
he redeems and gloriously restores. And faith at 
every other time of desperate need, —that is what God 


is in our life for, to deliver us out of our hopelessness 
and helplessness. No man’s faith in God has ever 
reached God's limit, nor ever can. 


x 


Reconstruction in Christ 

It is better to want to do the hard things that we 
ought to do, than to be relieved of doing them. Yet 
no man can create his desires by his will power. He 
may set his teeth and do his duty against all his in- 
clinations, but he is helpless to give himself the needed 
right desire in the matter. Just here is where the 
miracle-power of Christ in a life comes in. When 
Christ is really yielded to, and the keys of a life are 
all handed over to him, he begins to change the very 
desires of the life. The things that used to be hard 
become easy. The things that were uninteresting and 
distasteful become supremely attractive. We find not 
only that we cam do our duty, but—wonder of wonders ! 
—that we want todo our duty. ‘‘ The yoke of Jesus,’’ 
says Dr. John Douglas Adam, ‘‘is liberty, freedom, 
escape. Not escape from duty, but a glorious princi- 
ple behind duty, which transfigures the load. I am 
Christ's free man!’ That is liberty indeed, the 
liberty of a consuming desire to do God's will. Have 
we given our Saviour a full, fair chance to work this 
miracle in our lives? 

x 


Out from the Ashes 


Unpromising conditions cannot defeat God's 
promised joy to those who live in him rather than in 
their surroundings. The other day a worker in a city 
office heard the most wonderful, sweet, trilling, double- 
note whistling, — irresistible and joyous it poured in 
through his open window. When his curiosity could 
stand it no longer, he stepped to his window and 
looked out. There in the alley-way was a colored 
man, bent almost double, carrying an enormous pack 
on his back, investigating the contents of ash barrels 
and collecting for his huge pack whatever he found of 


value among the ashes. And all the time, as he la- 
boriously worked, the stream of music fairly poured 
out from his lips and flooded the air and the hearts of 
people in the busy offices round about. It would not 
have seemed to most of us a music-inspiring, music- 
making occupation. But the music was in the man’s 
heart, and had to come out ; merely working among 
the ashes and rubbish could not stop it. Nor can the 
joy of the life that is Christ be blockaded by any ashes 
of circumstances that try to shut us in and choke us. 
‘« He that believeth on me,’’ said our Christ, ‘‘ from 
within him shall flow rivers of living water.'’ If the 
flood-tide of joy and blessing ceases to flow out from 
us, it is not because of anything that is outside us, 
but because we have ceased to believe and abide just 
then in the satisfying life of Christ. 


ao 
Make Sure of Your Reward! 


There are certain rewards in life that we ought to 
insist upon getting. Paul made it plain that there 
was one that he intended tohave. He was discussing 
the matter of preaching the gospel, and he declared 
flatly that the Christian worker had the right to 
receive a living from his work. ‘‘What soldier ever 
serveth at his own charges?’’ he asked. The Lord 
himself had ordained, he said, that ‘‘they that pro- 
claim the gospel should live of the gospel.'’ As for 
himself, Paul was fairly compelled by the necessity 
that was laid upon him to preach Christ, and so he 
had not the same reward in the matter that a man 
might have who had entered the ministry of his own 
free will. But reward there must be, and what could 
it be for Paul? ‘*What then is my reward?’’ he 
asks, ‘That, when I preach the gospel, I may make 
the gospel without charge, so as not to use to the full 
my right in the gospel."’ That was the reward Paul 
insisted upon for himself. What a world of rich peo- 
ple this would be if we all went through life rigidly 
insisting upon this reward for ourselves : not to use to 
the full our right ! 


‘‘Hands Off!’’ 


HEN we were little folks our mothers generally 
taught us that we should not touch people 
with our curiosity-driven little hands. It was 

a tremendous difficulty to resist the overwhelming de- 
sire to touch the wonderful watch-charm of the gentle- 
man who had been invited to dinner. Our fingers 
fairly ached to follow the shining lines of jet beads on 
the visiting lady’s dress, Or if the man had a long 
beard, how we did want to stroke it ; and if the visit- 
ing lady was young and charming, with childlike, im- 
pulsive love of beauty we wanted to kiss her pink 
cheeks and fondle her pretty hands. But the rule of 
good breeding was ‘‘ Hands off."’ Sometimes when 
we were asked, and there was evidence that the invi- 
tation was sincere and unsolicited, we were allowed 
some familiarities ; but even then we were warned not 
to gu too far, and the pleasure was ended the moment 
we became too free. When we were grown up we did 
not have quite the same inclinations externally, but 
our interest in others took on a more mature form. 
The desire then seemed to be not so much to 
touch and fondle, as to touch and criticize ; not to be 
too free with affection, but to be over-generous with 
fault-finding and suggestions. 

The lessons of childhood may safely be transferred 
to the grown-ups—‘* Hands off."’ A soul and a per- 
sonality is the most sacred and inviolate thing in the 
world. It must be touched and handled sometimes, 
but, as with persons, this should seldom be done ex- 
cept with permission, and never without the tender 
hand of love. 

There is a prolific and almost untouched field of 


observation in the way in which Jesus treated the per- 
sonality of those about him. He lived all his life in 
closest contact with men and women who were wrong, 
or ignorant, or clumsy. So, indeed, he lives to-day ; 
but his conduct of himself we may best study as it 
appeared in the days of his fiesh. 

Jesus came to bring light to men’s souls, but how 
many times he was surrounded with men whose souls 
were lost in darkness, and he kept silent! In Gadara 
they urged him to leave them in darkness, and he left. 
During the last ten years before his baptism and 
public ministry he must often have burned with a 
desire to speak. There must have been many, many 
times when he ate and drank with publicans and sin- 
ners and evidently said nothing that the gospelers 
thought worth recording as a religious teaching. Yet, 
on the other hand, when he sat with Simon the Phar- 
isee, how he did probe into that man’s very soul ! 
Thus also he pronounced the woes on the offending 
officers, one day, and yet many days he must have 
walked quietly the path of life with them, and at the 
last he bade his disciples be obedient to the rule of 
the priests. 

It is a thing to be coveted most hungrily—this gift 
of knowing when to speak out and touch the sacred 
personality of another, and when to be reserved. You 
know a man well, and you know that his ideas about 
religion, or anything else, for that matter, are crude, 
unthought out, prejudiced, and maybe silly. In the 
course of companionship he sputters out a heated 
declaration of his beliefs. You know that he is 
pathetically wrong, and you also know that he is hot- 
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headed and argumentative. You query whether it is 
wise to say anything at all or not. Dr. Henry G. 
Weston used to say that he never had anything to say 
to a man who came to him to argue with him, but he 
always had something to say to one who came asking 
to be taught, or who, although differing from him in 
belief, was honestly wishing to know why and in what 
way they differed. The most tactful and sensitive 
persons are the ones who are silent the most, and the 
unwise and dull of sensibility are the readiest to 
speak. * Apparently Jesus was always seeking the op- 
portunity to touch the personalities about him, but 
was always mindful of the rule of ‘‘ Hands off,’’ at 
the right time. 

There are some writers and speakers to-day who 
protest that ministers and teachers and writers are not 
allowed complete and absolute freedom in the expres- 
sion of their beliefs. Apparently Jesus himself did 
not have absolute freedom. He was content to say 
to Martha, ‘‘ But one thing is needful,’’ and neither 
preached her an accusing sermon nor at all times and 
everywhere reproved persons who were suffering from 
anxiety, though he knew it to be caused by faithless- 
ness. 

As a matter of fact, we seldom do have the com- 
plete right to say everything that we may feel and 
believe. ‘‘I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but you cannot bear them now,"’ said Jesus. And 
Paul says, ‘‘1 have fed you with milk, and not with 
meat.”’ 

If a brother has a prejudice born of a bitter experi- 
ence, I ought not to touch it carelessly, but leave it 
to God's gentle handling, or touch it with Christly 
love. 

The Socialists have a saying that a man has a right 
to swing his arms as he may choose, but his freedom 
ends where his neighbor's nose begins. No one of 
us has the inherent right to impose our opinions or 
our belief on others, or to demand that they accept 
them. The junior partner of an old and established 
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house may complain that his new ideas are not adopted 
and followed. But he must remember that his seniors 
have had their own precedents to create, and that they 
are justified in not desiring to change them all at once. 
It is a rare man that can have everything his own way 
in this world ; and it is also a rare man that will say to 
himself, ‘‘ Hands off,’ when confronted with an op- 
posing and unpleasant personality. God himself has 
to bear with a good many of us who are not wholly 
perfect, and it is the forbearing goodness of God that 
leadeth us to repentance. 

The probability is that modern religious life, es- 
pecially in America, suffers too much from silence on 
the deeper thoughts of religion. There are few things 
so blessed as to touch souls with another. A five- 
minute talk with open soul and heart is one of the 
rare treasures of life. But it is an art that can best be 
learned by studying the conduct of Jesus. Every per- 
sonality is sacred and inviolate, and may not be 
touched except on invitation. Jesus’ method seems 
to be to seek for an invitation ; he called it ‘fishing 
for men.’’ The kingdom of God comes not by the 
sword, not by blustering, opposing, or angry refutation ; 
it is the kingdom of love and persuasion, and it 
comes that way. Like Christ, we live amid sin, preju- 
dice, and ignorance, and like him we must say, ‘‘I 
have many things to tell you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.”’ 

Like Christ too, we must seek to acquire that loving 
bravery that will enable us to play the part of the 
physician of souls when the right time comes. The 
sinner, the prejudiced, the ignorant, are patients, not 
criminals, or, if their darkness is criminal, even then 
we must remember that we are not judges but friends. 
When the day comes that the mass of Christians in 
our churches have somewhat acquired obedience to 
the rule of ‘* Hands off,'’ and the loving courage to 


lay hands on the right place at the right time, then 
shall we all become stronger to win the dark shadowed 
hearts out into the light. 





When Christ’s Deity is Doubted 


In a land like ours, where the blessings of the 
power and spirit of the Christ of God are everyday 
commonplaces, it is not strange that many persons 
should have become so familiar with these blessings 
that they forget their source and take them for granted 
as part of the life of natural man. Such persons are 
often deeply interested in good works, and are unsel- 
fish workers themselves, because they live in the midst 
of Christ s power in other lives, while they themselves 
do not recognize the Christ without whom these things 


could not be. What can we do for these needy 
ones? A Texas reader seeks light for a friend in this 
position ; 


I turn to you for suggestions in the case of a friend. 

‘This friend is a very unselfish and lovely young woman, but 
not a church-member, because she cannot believe in the divin- 
ity of Christ or the miracles. 

1 told her it did not seem any more wonderful that Christ 
had power over nature, as exemplified in the miracles, than 
that he had power to change bad men into good, such as Jerry 
McAuley and others. She said it was another thing which 

uzzled her: that Saul of Tarsus and others seemed to have 
| omen overwhelmed and made to believe when they didn’t care 
to believe, didn’t even want to or ask to, and so were saved, 
while others who wanted to were shut out. 

I am not experienced in dealing with such cases. All I 
could say was that it seemed to be well established historically 
that there was such a person as Jesus, and, if he lived the per- 
fect life attributed to him, and is the only one who has so 
lived, it seemed that we must account for it in some way and 
we must believe him more than human, Also that she might 
pray, "Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief."" Then she 
bronght up the difficulty of some being seemingly almost co- 
erced into bite svt while others who asked to could not. It 
seems to me that she is at heart in sympathy with the teach- 
ings of Jesus; but can one have a ‘‘heart faith’’ without a 
“*head faith"’ ? 

Can you recommend any book, not too long or theological, 
which might help her, or would you recommend that she read 
the Gospels in ange instalments? I was much helped to a 
sense of reality (though I had no special doubts) in these 
things, by a thorough course of inductive study of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, but under a very illuminating teacher ; and 
this friend is a very busy person and I judge has but little time 
to herself. She goes to church and Sunday-school more or 
less—I do not know just how regularly. 


Three things this doubter needs : 

Exposure to some human life that so plainly pos- 
sesses ‘‘something different’ that she will want this 
for herself. (This ‘‘something’’ will be Christ and 
his wonder-working power, though she may not know 
at first that it is he.) 


_ conclusion. 


Prayer for the meeting of her own need. The inter- 
cessory prayer of a friend will serve to begin with ; but 
sooner or later she must come to the point of asking 
God for herself to give her what she lacks... 

Honest, persistent study, for the cultivation of a 
rational belief in Christ. This last alone will never 
lead one to Christ, but taken with the other two it has 
its proper and often indispensable place. 

These three points are set forth with illuminating 
and compelling clearness by Miss Margaret Slattery, 
in the account of her personal experiences in teaching 
the Deity of Christ which was published,in last week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times. Miss Slattery 
shows, in actual cases, how irresistibly our Saviour 
won certain young women to himself when they were 
willing to follow the second and third of these steps ; 
and she mentions helpful books for study. The first 
point a person is not likely to seek for himself; but 
we who are Christians ought to see that they cannot 
escape it. Is the Texas friend who writes this letter 
so yielded to Christ herself, and so mastered by and 
lost in him, that she is giving him the opportunity 
that he seeks of revealing himself convincingly, irre- 
sistibly, through her, to the one who doubts? Is she 
making the matter one of daily intercessory prayer, 
making Christ's burden for this soul her own burden, 
with a faith and a patient persistence that cannot be 
defeated ? 

As for being puzzled over why Saul of Tarsus was 
given a special vision of Christ, is not that a matter 
that we had better leave entirely to God, while we 
thank God that it was done? But in puzzling over this 
question the doubter seems to come to a mistaken 
Saul was forced into belief, she says, 
‘«while others who wanted to were shut out."’ There 
are two mistakes here. Saul was of forced into belief, 
nor has any one ever been since the world began ; 
those who wanted to believe were zof shut out, nor 
have any such ever been since the world began, For 
those two truths the whole teaching of the Bible 
stands. Saul’s whole passionate career showed a pur- 
pose of devotedness to God which God helped, in the 
special way that was needed, into the whole truth. 
All others who really want to believe, and who will 
fling themselves whole-heartedly into the search for 
truth, will find that God is working on their side ; and 
God cannot fail. Nothing but self ever shuts us out 
from Christ. 
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Looking Ahead, Not Back 


It is an easy and a dangerous thing to get to ques- 
tioning whether our past choices of apparent duty 
were right or wrong. One can soon get so unsettled 
by such questioning as to be quite unfitted for doing 
the duty of to-day. An Illinois reader cites a case in 
point : 


Suppose an earnest Christian has two opportunities open up 
before him, the choosing of either one of which will affect the 
entire course of his life. . After earnest prayer and unselfish 
consideration, taking into account his personal fitness for 
each course, he chooses. As time by, every circumstance 
of his life goes to show that he m amistake. He feels that 
his wrong choice has thwarted God's plan for his life. For 
him to go back, retrace his steps as it were, would bring un- 
happiness and 4 disaster to the lives of others. 

What could such a one do? Would God really permit one 
of his children to make such a fatal mistake, when he was try- 
ing so hard and praying so earnestly that he might do God's 
will? Might not this feeling as to his being in the wrong place 
come from discouragement growing out of the difficulties that 
beset his way? What he set out to accomplish, believing with 
all his heart that it was God's will, is a human impossibility. 
Might not this be a test of his faith in God, instead of a sign 
of a mistaken choice ; and seeming failure in other lines of 
Christian service, where he had been very successful, be the 
result of his failure to meet the test instead of a sign that he is 
not in the place God would have him ? 


God does not, as a rule, seem to indicate that a 
man is in the wrong place by piling up difficulties in 
that man's way. Special difficulties are oftener God’ s 
indication of special approval, and His invitation to 
draw upon Himself for superhuman strength, than an 
expression of his disapproval or an indication that the 
one thus ‘‘hindered’’ had better seek an easier job. 
When God does want a man to leave one field of 
work for another, he is likely to indicate that in some 
way much more unmistakable than merely the pres- 
ence of hardship or ‘‘insurmountable’’ obstacles. 
Indeed, God seems more likely to call a man from an 
easy field to a harder one, than from a hard field to 
an easy one. The path of duty often lies along the 
line of greatest resistance. 

Whether this man did or did not make a mistake 
in getting into his present place of service is not so 
important a question as whether God would have him 
leave or stay where he now is. If it would be wrong for 
him to leave, then he can confidently ask God’ s full, rich 
blessing upon his work where he is, provided he is sur- 
rendered unconditionally to Christ’s mastery in every 
detail of his life. It may not be necessary that he 
should know whether a step taken ten years, or a 
year, or a month, or a day back, was right or wrong, 
if that step cannot now be retraced, as most past steps 
cannot. It zs necessary, and it is possible, for him to 
know what God would have him do now, just where 
he is, no matter whether he got into this place rightly 
or wrongly. The prayer in faith, and in Christ's 
name, out of a surrendered life, for this guidance, 
will be given clear and unmistakable answer. Then 
let him forget the things that are behind, equally 
whether they were worthy or unworthy, and press on 
toward the mark of the prize of present and future 
(not past) duty-knowing and duty-doing. No man 
lives who can say that everything is at its best with 
him to-day because he has always chosen right. But 
every man can reach out for and receive the best that 
God now offers him ; and that best is infinitely richer 
and better than any of us deserve. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


RACIOUS GOD, our Father, Redeemer, and Friend : 

We seek thy face to-day as the face of a Comrade. Our 

hearts grow hungry for a Friend. Without thee the 

busy, noisy world seems empty. Its teeming interests and 
discordant cries distract us. Its want of moral standards con- 
fuses us. The problems of life bewilder us. We seem to have 
more duties than we can discharge. Some things we are set 
to do prove heyond our skill. Life becomes a labyrinth, and 
we lose the clue. We find so few like-minded. Our hearts 
are lonely. And, alas! we discover weakness and frailty 
within : we cease to be sure of even ourselves. ... It is thus 
we turn to thee. Thou Great Companion, we would still our 
anxieties in thy close presence. Thy fellowship is our unfail- 
ing solace. ‘Thou understandest us—and all our ways. ‘Io 
feel thy hand, to hear thy voice, to walk and talk with thee— 
this is our heaven. ... Speak to us, then, as we sit at feast 
with thee. Show us how to experience thy fellowship by en- 
tering into closer fellowship with each other. Inflame us with 
thy sion for friendships. ‘Teach us here and now how to 
win friends, how to be worthy of our friends, how to appreciate 
and serve our friends, how to find friends in unlikely places, 
how to suffer and énjoy with our fellows, how to see thy face 
in their faces, to hear thy voice in their speech, and to detect 
thy cry in the sorrows of the needy. .. . Lord, draw us together, 
thyself the charm and center of ourcompany. Crowd out sel- 
fishness by filling our.hearts with love and compassion and our 
hands with timely ministries. Let the kind word spring un- 
bidden to our lips, and the gracious look to our eyes. Adorn 
our faces with the heavenly glow of fond concern for others 
and warm interest in their welfare. So take possession of us 
that we shall be strong and winsome and useful without having 
to think about it or twist ourselves into,alien shape in the effort. 
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Jeremiah, Prophet and Man 


By Professor George L. Robinson, A.M., Ph.D. 





O A. B. Davidson, Jeremiah is ‘‘the most inter- 
esting prophetic figure in the Old Testament”’ ; 
to George Adam Smith, he, ‘‘beyond every 

other in the old dispensation, was the forerunner of 
Jesus Christ ; and that, both in his teaching and in 
his personal experience.’’ He has been called ‘‘the 
prophet of failure,’’ but only in the same sense that 
the Holy Spirit sometimes labors in vain. He was 
the last of Judah’s prophet-statesmen. For forty years 
(626-586 B. C.) he watched the decline and fall of the 
beautiful capital of his nation. His biography is 
filled with the most tragic events. 

His royal contemporaries were Josiah, who was 
killed at Megiddo by Pharaoh-Necho ; Jehoahaz, who 
after a brief reign of three months was carried captive 
to Egypt by the same Egyptian king ; Jehoiakim, 
during whose reign of eleven years Judah exchanged 
subjection to Egypt for vassalage to Babylon ; Jehoi- 
achin, who after ruling three months was carried 
captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar ; and Zede- 
kiah, Judah's last king, who died in Babylonia. 

In the early part of his period Assyria was tottering 
to its fall, and Cyaxares, king of the Medes, and Nabo- 
polassar, king of the Chaldees, combined in an assault 
upon Nineveh and took it (606 B. C.). 


' Trying to Save a Confused People 

Now, from the very beginning of his reign, Josiah 
had taken an active interest in the Temple and in the 
Temple-ritual. According to 2 Chronicles 34 : 1-7, 
he began, prior to the discovery of the Law-book, to 
repair the sacred edifice and purify the religious prac- 
tises of the people. Still more iconoclastic reforms 
were instituted by him on the basis of the newly dis- 
covered codex. 
read to them all the words of the newly-discovered 
Book, purged the Temple, ejected the idolatrous 
aaah teak office, destroyed the high places about 
Jerusalem, and defiled Tophet. He even extended 
his reform into the ancient territory of Israel. 

But Josiah’s reformation was drastic and sanguin- 
ary, and therefore had but little permanent effect upon 
the nation. Whatever revival of pure faith took 
place was momentary ; it came too late. Political 
and religious anarchy followed. The _ national 
life of Judah was about exhausted. Morally the 
people were confused. Two conceptions of Jeho- 
vah prevailed, and two ways of serving him. False 
prophets misled the people. The princes and poli- 
ticians were all against Jeremiah. In the year 606 
B. C. Nebuchadnezzar defeated Pharaoh-Necho at 
Carchemish. To Judah this was a cause of alarm ; 
to Jeremiah it was the first knell of Jerusalem's cape 
tivity. By it Judah exchanged the vassalage of Egypt 
for that of Babylonia. 

About this time Jeremiah began to write down his 
messages in a book. Calling Baruch to him, he 
dictated an outline of all that he had spoken from 
the beginning of his ministry. The roll was read 
first by Baruch in the temple, publicly, and later by 
Jehudi to the king, privately, as he was sitting in his 
winter-house before a burning brazier. The result 
was that the prophecies of twenty-three years were 
destroyed ; for Jehoiakim burned them. But Jere- 
miah lost no time in dictating a second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged—the edition, indeed, which 
formed the basis of the text we now possess in the 
Book of Jeremiah. 

Jehoiakim brought Judah to ‘the brink of ruin."’ 
As a king he was despotic and brutal, and was most 
cordially detested by the people. Jehoiachin was no 
better. After a reign of but three months he was 
carried by Nebuchadnezzar into captivity. It wasa 
severe stroke, ‘‘ The nation reeled under the blow”’ 
(Stanley). From Jehoiachin’s captivity, as from a 
decisive era, the subsequent years of the history were 
reckoned. Ezekiel, who shared Jehoiachin’s cap- 
tivity, regarded him as the last legitimate ruler of 
Judah (Ezek. 19 : 14). The Judah that remained 
no more deserved the name. Only the miserable 
dregs were left. The choicest spirits were already 
gone into exile. Daniel and his three companions 
were among them—in all ten thousand were then 
carried away. 

Before the battle of Carchemish (604 B. C.), Jere- 
miah had preached reformation ; after it he preached 
submission. But, as a French statesman told France 


He summoned the elders of Israel, ° 


The nation must die; but the individual should live 
if he let God into his life by the new covenant which 
God would now make. That, says Professor Rob- 
inson, was Jeremiah’s great message. And this paper 
shows what a life-time of heart-break over the suf- 
fering of God and the failure of man was this 
prophet’s. It is not strange that he has been called 
the forerunner of Jesus Christ. Ask yourself, after 
you have read: Did Jeremiah fail, or succeed ? 








before the French Revolution, ‘‘Our nation has 
reached a point where we can bear neither our ills 
nor their remedy,’’ soit was with Judah, 

False prophecy was one of the chief causes of 
Judah's downfall. Standing over against those who 
prophesied ‘‘lies'’ and saw ‘‘ false visions’’ the 
figure of Jeremiah appears sorrowful and pathetic. 
Jeremiah was practically alone. His opponents seem 
to have been organized ; for they say, ‘‘Come, and 
let us devise devices against Jeremiah.’’ This called 
forth from Jeremiah one of the most powerful and pas- 
sionate invectives in his prophecies (Jer. 18 : 21-23). 

A most instructive contest once took place between 
Jeremiah and Hananiah in the Temple, the priests 
and people being judges, The question at issue was 
the duration of the captivity. Jeremiah had said it 
would last two generations ; Hananiah predicted that 
within two years the exiles would return, with Jehoia- 
chin at their head; Jeremiah was right, but the 
people, of course, sided with Hananiah, and Jere- 
miah was silenced. It is always easier to, believe 
** smooth things.’’ t 

The effect of such controversies was to confuse and 
perplex the people. An external criterion was want- 
ing. The false prophets were optimistic ; Jeremiah 
was sad. They preached peace ; Jeremiah, punish- 
ment. They emphasized the power of Jehovah ; 
Jeremiah, his moral being and righteousness. They 
stood on the moral level of the masses ; Jeremiah 
was laboring to raise the masses to his plane. Their 
words did nothing to awaken conscience ; Jeremiah 
was ever reminding them of their sins and the inevi- 
table retribution that awaited them. Jeremiah was 
bold in resisting them because he knew that they 
had never had his experiences, the Word of the Lord 
burning like a fire in his bones. 


Tragedies of the Last Days 

The accession of Zedekiah marked the beginning of 
the end. The task assigned him was peculiarly diffi- 
cult on account of the inferior character of the people 
who were left. ‘‘ None remained save the poorest 
sort of the people of the land”’ (2 Kings 24: 14). The 
siege lasted many months. 

‘*Even during the siege, Jeremiah was the center 
of interest’’ (Stanley). Attempting to escape to his 
own village of Anathoth (four miles northeast of 
Jerusalem), he was arrested, beaten, and thrown into 
a dungeon. 
court of the prison attached to the palace (Jer. 
37 : 16-21); but the princes insisted that he should 
be kept in a place of greater security, anc they took 
him and let him down into a deep, slimy well be- 
longing to one of his most determined enemies. He 
was rescued, however, from this pit, through the 
intervention of an Ethiopian servant, Ebed-melech, 
and brought back to the state prison, where he re- 
mained secluded during the remainder of the siege. 
About this time Jeremiah purchased from his cousin, 
Hanamel, the ancestral plot of ground at Anathoth ; 
a deed which showed a noble confidence in Judah’s 
return to Palestine. 

The siege continued, and an enemy more formidable 
even than the Babylonians now appeared—famine. 
Occasional sallies were made by the inhabitants to 
obtain provisions, but without avail. Women devoured 
their new-born babes, and fathers ate the flesh of their 
sons and daughters, At last a breach was made in 
the northern wall. Zedekiah, seeing that resistance 
was no longer possible, escaped, but was overtaken 
at Jericho, thrown into fetters and carried to Babylon. 

To complete the drama, Nebuzaradan, at the com- 
mand of Nebuchadnezzar, burnt the Temple, carrying 
away the sacred vessels and the remaining inhabitants 
of any value. Over the miserable remnant still left, 


* of Jeremiah was sorrow. 


Zedekiah secretly removed him to the’ 








Gedaliah was appointed governor ; but he was soon 
treacherously murdered by Ishmael. This cut off the 
last vestige of hope for the nation to remain in Pales- 
tine. Accordingly, as a colony, they decided, con- 
trary to Jeremiah's advice, to migrate to Egypt, taking 
Jeremiah with them. At this point the patient, 
sorrowing ‘‘ prophet of failure’? passes beyond the 
horizon of history. Whether he was stoned to death 
in Egypt, or made his escape to Babylon, it is impos- 
sible to say. 

Such is his story. Few prophets seem so real to us 
as Jeremiah, He was moulded by circumstances. 
His age was an age of change, convulsion and revolu- 
tion. Conditions were ever growing worse and worse, 
Jerusalem was constantly sliding lower and lower 
down the grade of national ruin. Allwaswrong. No 
prophet was more sympathetic ; none more human. 

Jeremiah was pre-eminently a preacher. He was 
called to be a prophet when quite young, perhaps not 
over twenty years of age. He pleads childhood as an 
excuse. Jehovah knew him and designated him even 
before he was born. By nature he was timid, reluc- 
tant, tender-hearted, shrinking, sympathetic. No 
other prophet was ever so sensitive to his surround- 
ings. He was a loyal patriot. Forbidden to marry, 
he never knew the joys of family life. Matheson 
emphasizes the melancholy side of his character. Ac- 
cording to him, Jeremiah was a man consttutionally 
sad ; resembling Job and yet unlike Job. Both 
suffered, but the quality of their pain was very differ- 
ent. ‘*To Job it was something which interfered with 
the rights of man; to Jeremiah it was a fate to be 
accepted and acquiesced in.'* The very atmosphere 
His oracles are full of 
plaints. ‘‘Oh that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of my people’’ (Jer. 9 : 1, 
8, 22; 15:8; 14:17; 20:14). It was his people's 
frightful insensibility to moral conditions that roused 
him almost to the pitch of frenzy (23:9). Jeremiah 
ever harps upon the same theme. With him no 
change of subject is possible, because there is no 
change of disease in the nation. He almost considers 
it the mark of a true prophet that he preach calamity 
and judgment from the God of Israel, 

Jeremiah resembles Isaiah. As George Adam 
Smith observes, he ‘‘ scourged the same vices and en- 
forced the same principles of righteousness, Both 
inveighed against prevalent idolatries ; both wrought 
with reforming kings. As to politics, Jeremiah as 
well as Isaiah had to fight a party which intrigued for 
alliance with Egypt, to confront the armies of a 
northern empire, and to live with his city through the 
terrors of a siege.’’ Yet, Isaiah and Jeremiah dif- 
fered widely from each other in their attitude to Jeru- 
salem. To Jeremiah Jerusalem was no longer the 
inviolable city it was to Isaiah. The political situa- 
tion had changed. ‘ 

But the contrast between Isaiah and Jeremiah goes 
deeper still. Isaiah put himself in the place of 
Israel, and suffered with them, the human suffering 
with the human. Jeremiah, on the contrary, put 
himself in the place of God, as Matheson suggests, 
and accordingly his sympathy was the sympathy of 
the human with the Divine. ‘Isaiah is a humani- 
tarian : he wants a Christ for the sake of men. Jere- 
miah is a mystic : he wants a Christ for the sake of 
God.’’ Jeremiah suffered as Christ suffered. Jere- 
miah is likest Christ of all the prophets of the Old 
Testament. No wonder that after his death a legend 
sprang up that he had risen from the dead. 


Jeremiah’s Great Discovery 

But Jeremiah’s greatest and most distinctive work 
was his discovery of the individual. Jeremiah was, 
in a sense, ‘‘the creator of the individual.’’ He 
prophesies, ‘‘ In those days they shall say no more, 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. But every one shall die for his 
own iniquity ; every man that eateth the sour grapes, 
his teeth shall be set on edge’’ (Jer. 31 : 29, 30). 
While he labored and prophesied in a wicked and 
congested city, his thoughts were ever centered upon 
the individual. To the nation as a whole he preached 
doom, but to the individual he proclaimed the prom- 
ise of a ‘*new covenant’’ (Jer. 31 : 31). 

McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO, 
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On the Boundary Line of Fame 
By Jean K. Baird 


AS I met Katherine I questioned if all ambi- 
tion was not tempered with selfishness. How 
many in scrambling for the upper rung of the 
ladder had not trampled on the fingers which had 
clung to the rungs below ? 

Katherine was brilliant, self-sufficient, and poor. 
There had been days in her childhood when, the 
mother lying ill in bed, the children had fed on crusts 
of dry bread and nothing more. Yet the little Spar- 
tans had kept a bold front, ate their scraps, and kept 
asmiling face to disarm the inquisitive neighbors. 
They lived in a beautiful home which the mother held 
in trust during her life, yet lacked bare necessities. 

I fancy such a childhood expressed its longing 
in Katherine's later years, She would rise from the 
ranks ; she would do that which would bring her name 
into prominence and fill her purse. 

Having early learned to make the most of what was 
at hand, she had developed a mind which was pre- 
cocious along certain lines. She read people well. 
Her power irritated most of us. 

As she grew older, she read the signs of the times. 
She knew toward what result certain causes were mov- 
ing. Then she saw her own way clear to reach that 
place for which she had set out. Brilliant in mind, 
blessed or cursed with a sarcastic wit, of indomitable 
courage and untiring in effort, she took up the work. 

Sometimes we older women returning from festivi- 
ties late at night saw the lamp burning in Katherine's 
room. Her indifference toward lovers proved attrac- 
tive. She accepted them into her life in a way we 
could not understand, We knew that she was 
wholly indifferent to them, yet sometimes we fancied 
she encouraged them. Later we knew that they 
had been discarded and thrown aside. 

Girl friends came no closer. They were confiden- 
tial with Katherine, for she had the power to read 
their thoughts and to understand much which they 
would not put into words, ° Yet they knew nothing of 
Katherine. She never mentioned her plans or sug- 
gested that she had ambitions. 

One day I met her down by the path which leads 
to the river. To my surprise, she paused to talk with 
me. We sat down, side by side, on an old water- 
soaked log that the drives had left on the beach. 
When she turned toward me I saw that her eyes were 
blazing, and that her cheeks were flushed. 

‘¢] am going to Germany to study,’’ she said, with- 
out preface or introduction of any sort. ' ‘‘I intend to 
go in September and remain until 1 am satisfied that 
I really know something.’’ 

‘¢Then you will stay until,’’—I paused slowly and 
fixed my eyes upon her own—‘‘ until you are an old, 
old, old lady. For the time when one is satisfied 
never comes,’ 

I waited for further confidence. I knew that it 
would come, and all the while I wondered what wind- 
fall had cast the golden apples at her feet. 

‘« Ever since I was a little girl I have wanted to be 
something worth while—to study abroad, to play 
well, to converse in a half-dozen different languages. 
I knew, of course, that such things were impossible if 
I waited for any one else to put them in my way. 

‘¢] was going to Miss Sanders then in the grammar 
grade. The idea was in my mind all that winter. 
All the 'ways which were open for women pro- 
vided them little more than a living. I could not 
go to Europe if I taught school at a salary of four 
hundred a year, One day I chanced to read a mar- 
velous story of how magazine writers were paid. I de- 
cided then. When I began teaching I had little time 
for any other work; but I found that I could cut a 
slice from the night and I did.” 

‘‘From time to time, some little sketches have 
been accepted. These were enough to encourage me 
to believe that I was on the right track. I believed 
that the ability was there. It needed only hard work, 
and patient, untiring study to develop, 

« ‘* This thought was always beforeme. I think I had 
fallen into the habit of looking at people not as real 

“flesh and blood but as the dramatis personae of my 
fiction. Over a year ago, I began a series of short 
stories which were really character sketches, but which 
I had enlivened with a tale. 

‘A well-known magazine declares that these are 
wonderful, and asks that I send all I have ready for 
publication. I have them ready to send.’’ 

«¢ Are they beautiful ?'’ I do not know what im- 
pelled me to put the question. She caught my idea. 

‘«T had not thought of that,'’ she replied. ‘I can 
promise you that they are brilliant and true to life.”’ 

The following evening, I sat in Katherine’s room 


. flower is greater. than you. 
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while she read me her sketches. 
credit for brilliance. Now, as she read, I believed 
that she was gifted. Her characters were easily 
recognizable, ‘There were depicted the weaknesses of 
her dearest friend. In one sketch, she had made the 
proposal of a rejected lover the object of her wit ; 
again her sharp shafts had cut deep into a heart which 
had known only sorrow; but her efforts had brought 
out not the pathos of these lives. 

‘«Well?’’ she asked as she finished reading. 

‘* They are brilliant, I did not believe you had the 
power. But they are not beautiful. Your mind's eye 
has been looking only for the grotesque and the ludi- 
crous. You have flattered yourself that you are keen. 
Yet you are not ; for beneath these oddities of speech, 
the peculiarities of manner, often has lain a great pur- 
pose which was God-like in its conception ; a tender- 
ness which was beyond your comprehension ; a sacrifice 
that brought the person close to the cross. 

‘How dull and stupid you have been. Had you 
been with the friends who gathered at Calvary you 
would have seen the nails in the cross and never 
fathomed the meaning of the tragedy. You—.’’ I 
paused. I felt that my words were worse than wasted. 
Then I concluded. ‘In my mind, to-day you are 
less near true success than when your mind conceived 
these sketches. She who has cultivated a single 
A lifetime in study will 


I had given her 


not make you great.’’ 

I turned and left the room. I had wasted my words, 
I knew. At the landing I turned to look back. 
Katherine stood by the fireplace. The manuscript 
was in her hand. Unconscious that any eye saw her, 
she stooped and laid the papers on the coals. She 
was greater than I had given her credit for being. 

RENovo, Pa. 
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The Graded School in Africa 


By the Rev. Royal J. Dye, M.D. 


F YOU should go to Liverpool, Southampton, or 
Antwerp, you could secure passage for the Congo, 
West Central Africa. En route to the mouth of 

the Congo River you would cross the Equatorial line 
with all of the unique hazing experiences of its cere- 
monies. At the mouth you would find a beautiful 
garden spot called Banana, like to our fancied tropi- 
cal situations. You would penetrate from Banana 
just about one thousand miles, over the little two- 
hundred-mile Congo Railroad and by river steamer, 
a three weeks’ journey in all, to Bolenge, the place 
where the Congo River crosses the Equator the second 
time in its course. 

Nine years ago the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society opened up its work at Bolenge, a small native 
village nestled away in the heart of the great forest 
zone of the Congo Basin. The people of this section 
of Africa are one of the great Bantu races, Their 
language, though carefully preserved and of scientific 
formulation, is unwritten, no characters or- hiero- 
glyphics having yet been found expressing thought. 
It is transmitted verbally in stories, idiomatic ex- 
pressions and axiomatic sayings. There is no school 
save the street ; and a child learns to speak properly 
only by literally picking up the language. Yet there 
isno slang. Any one will rebuke a child for an in- 
correct grammatical form, and he never forgets it. 

The first three years and a half that we missionaries 


‘were there the people were learning our motives and 


we were learning their language ; and, as they were 
able to understand the intent of the gospel message 
and our purpose in coming to them, there was noticed 
a spirit of inquiry. About four years after the work 
began the first baptisms were performed among these 
degraded, wild, cannibal peoples of the Nkundo race. 

A Sunday-school, so called, had been held, and 
was continued, but it was not divided into classes or 
graded until 1904, when the little native church 
had grown to about sixty members. Six men and 
women were chosen as teachers, and they were 
taught the lesson at a special teachers’ -meeting. 
Then a real Sunday-school was begun. The attend- 
ance ran from one hundred to one hundred and fifty, 
but not until 1905 did the revival in Sunday-school 
work begin. A contest was started between the men 
and women, who were about equal in numbers, as to 
which should register the largest attendance each 
Lord’s Day. The record ran up by leaps and bounds, 
and two hundred, then the three hundred mark was 
passed, until three hundred and seventy-four were 
registered at what we thought was our highest count. 
But this record was passed, and four hundred was 
soon a thing of the past, and five hundred and twenty- 
seven was what we believed our banner record. Since 
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then the record on special days has come up close to 
one thousand, and we cannot tell what is the limit. 

The classes are graded as to age, and divided as to 
sex. The most remarkable of them all is the class for 
old grandmothers, who were the very bulwarks of that 
awful system of superstition of fetishism and witchcraft. 
At first there were only a few, for they were afraid even 
to enter the church lest we steal away their souls from 
them, and more afraid, after we got them into the 
church, to have theiz names recorded, for that was 
like writing their death-certificate. ° 

Gradually the loving sister hand of the missionary’ s 
wife led them in one by one, and they were the most 
attentive and eager of all of the classes. This love- 
message of the gospel came to them at the time in 
their lives when they were set aside as of no more 
use. They were becoming a burden and were un- 
loved. Could the readers of The Sunday School 
Times but see them as they sit gazing up into the 
eyes of their teacher and drinking in hungrily the 
marvelous message of God's infinite love, they would 
think it is worth while enduring such a climate and 
its hardships. 

The Christians of Bolenge have never been of the 
indifferent class. From the time of their conversion, 
they make it their first business to tell this message 
of God’s love that means so much to them. Branch 
Sunday-schools were organized in the neighboring 
villages, and several of the Christians made it their 
duty to go regularly and teach the classes there as at 
Bolenge. So the number actually enrolled at Bolenge 
and its branch schools numbered nine hundred to a 
thousand in the spring of 1907. I do not know the 
number now. 

Bolenge’s enthusiastic and consecrated evangelists 
carried all of the methods of Bolenge to their ‘ out- 
posts,’’ from twenty-five to one hundred and twenty- 
five miles, to the forest and riverine villages where 
they went on their evangelistic journeys. About 
twenty of these were thus conducted. 

The Life of Christ in graded lessons is the course 
usually taught. The Acts of the Apostles and Life of 
Paul is a supplemental course. It takes about two 
years as taught, and proves of unflagging interest. 

Bolenge had one of the first schools organized on 
modern methods and with real enthusiasm. 

A group of ten raw heathen boys came to Bolenge 


‘to get some of the ‘' white-man’s”’’ cloth, salt, and 


barter goods. They went to work on a year’s con- 
tract, cutting the jungle grass, working the Station 
paths, making gardens, and doing other such work 
as they were able. They went to school and learned 
to read and write their own language, and at Sunday- 
school they learned portions of the Scripture. When 
their contracts were finished they each chose their 
pay and went back to their native villages. One of 
them, Longonda by name, went back to carry to his 
mother his wages, and when he reached his village 
he found it deserted. Entering it from the forest 
path he looked about in surprise, wondering where 
everybody was. Suddenly, as he stood there, several 
armed warriors from a neighboring village sprang 
from behind the houses, seized him, and dragged 
him to the execution stake. As they tied him to this 
grewsome post he asked them the reason for it. 
‘Oh!’ they said, ‘‘you didn’t do anything; but 
one of the men of your village accidentally shot, while 
hunting, and killed a man from our village, and we 
have come to get ‘ blood-vengeance.’’’ So they pre- 
pared to kill him. He cried out: ‘* Wait! wait! 
Let me tell you what the white teachers at Bolenge 
teach us.’’ They knew that no one would come to 
rescue, so they said to him, ‘‘Speak.’’ He began 
and repeated the parables of ‘‘The Rich Man and 
Lazarus,’’ ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,’’ and ‘‘The Good 
Samaritan,’’ and verses of Scripture, such as ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal 
life ;’* ** For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son,’’ and ‘‘ There is none other 
name given under heaven among men whereby 
we must be saved.’” Then he sang over the hymns 
he had learned in Sunday-school, and closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer. A wonderful spectacle to God and 
man! When he had finished all he could remem- 
ber he said, ‘‘Now you may kill me,’’—and they 
did. 

You may wonder what was the motive or real reason 
for doing what he did. It is no wonder to me. In 
all the folk-lore or knowledge of his forefathers there 
was no promise of heaven or hope of eternal life. 
And this wild heathen boy, groping after ‘*life,’’ was 
face to face with death. All of ‘‘life’’ and ‘* hope’’ 


he knew was contained in the things he had repeated. 

God speed more messengers of the hope of the gospel 

to the millions still dying in ‘* Darkest Africa."’ 
CINCINNATI. 
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High Grade Efficiency in the Bible Class 


By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, 


Secretary of the Student Department of Bible Study of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 





lie, rapid growth of interest in the Bible on the 
part of thinking men has brought to the leaders 
in the great modern Bible crusade not simply 
the problems of extension, but the equally important 
problems of development and efficiency. How to 
sustain the awakened interest of these students of the 
Bible until individual habits of study are formed, or 
until the inexpressibly rich life-values of the Bible 
are discovered and made serviceable, are matters of 
chief concern. 

The best method of maintaining attendance is not 
a method, but a man,—a man studying the Bible 
regularly and ardently. When Herschel was asked 
his most important discovery, he answered, ‘Sir 
Humphry Davy.’’ A few men actually studying the 
Bible daily with profit and enthusiasm are worth more 
in any community than all other methods combined 
in sustaining a vital Bible interest throughout the 
year. The example of one real Bible student in a 
class is contagious and irresistible. Many a man has 
first become interested in the Bible by witnessing the 
profitable result of a regular Bible habit in his friend, 
room-mate, or member of his household. The Bible, 
a record of the world’s greatest personalities, is usually 
discovered through a personality. 

To this end it is first of all important to make sure 
that a goodly*number of individuals in every institu- 
tion associate their effort toward one of the chief 
results of this entire movement, namely, personal, 
intelligent, systematic and daily study of the Word of 
God, It is largely because of the experience of men 
who have formed such habits that the Bible has been 
able to hold its ground and advance in influence from 
year to year. Let no institution deceive itself by 
thinking that the attendance in classes can be main- 
tained by any novel, sleight-of-hand invention. The 
first sign of permanence in any Bible department con- 
sists in the fact that a number of men have been in- 
duced to form persistent Bible study habits. 


The Bible Study Organizer, a Real Leader of Men. 
—Throughout the history of Bible study one man has 
usually been chiefly responsible for maintaining suc- 
cessful voluntary Bible study in an institution. This 
is equally true in a church, a college, a club, a Chris- 
tian Association, or on a battleship. So truly is this 
becoming realized that already a large number of 
churches, colleges, and Christian organizations are 
employing Bible secretaries or religious work directors 
for leadership in their Bible undertakings. This man 
has generally been the chairman of the Bible study, 
committee. He should be left free from other duties 
in order that he may give exclusive attention to this 
absorbing task, which is second to none in the entire 
circle of modern moral and religious activity. He 
should be one of the strongest and most represen- 
tative men in the local community. He should bea 
keen student of successful Bible study departments in 
other institutions. Some of these successful Bible 
enterprises should be visited personally by him. He 
should without fail be in attendance at some of the 
important national Bible conferences. 

The chairman or organizer of the Bible work 
should not be asked personally to lead a Bible class 
in those sections where the Bible activity is carried 
on with the proportions of a real movement. If he 
conceives aright his mission as leader of the Bible 
cause, his time and thought will be fully occupied in 
the outlining and promoting of the Bible study policy, 
and no point in this policy is more important than 
maintaining throughout the year the interest and at- 
tendance of persons in the classes. He will consider 
his position as one of the most important he will ever 
hold in his life. If he is a real leader of men, this 
will be especially true. He must be competent to 
choose with discrimination the leaders of the classes 
and the members of his Bible study committee. He 
must have the ability so to organize his work and his 
men as to know concretely, week by week, the suc- 
cess or failure of every class. He should have ready 
and constant access to the representative men and 
educators of his locality as helpers in counsel, teach- 
ing and training. He must be able to hope when 
others despair. He may well cultivate patience and 
composure. ‘‘Great peace have they that love thy 
law."’ Every probable lessening of interest or at- 


It is no easy task to conduct a thoroughly success- 
ful class in Bible study among college men. Yet 
this is being done, as never before in the college 
history of our land; almost 30,000 men were en- 
gaged in college Bible study during 1909-1910. The 
principles and methods that have been successfully 
used in this great campaign will increase class effi- 
ciency almost anywhere, particularly in the adult 
movement that is sweeping through the Sunday- 
schools of our land. Mr. Cooper clearly sets forth 
the secrets of spiritually successful Bible class work. 
This article is the second of a series that he has pre- 
pared for these columns. 





tendance must be anticipated by him and counter- 
acted by new and attractive features, 


The Bible Class Teacher. — This man in large 
measure holds the key to the success of his class, 
He must necessarily remember the essentials of his 
office : prayer ; spiritual and intellectual preparation, 
including always a daily study of the Bible ; interest 
in the men outside of as well as during the class 
hour ; getting the men to do the talking, rather than 
talking too much himself. 

Various programs are successfully used. One teacher 
keeps in mind the following : 


Opening prayers by several members, five minutes. 

A —— consideration of the lesson for the coming 
week, five minutes. 

Members of the class are asked what they obtained from 
the week’s study, ten minutes. 

Difficulties in the lessons discussed, ten minutes, 

Paper or special topic presented by member of the class, 
five minutes. 


Exposition of the lesson on the part of the teacher, ten 
minutes. 
Prayer, five minutes. 


Another successful teacher has no set plan, but 
considers the questions which are central, with much 
real prayer. It would be a great mistake for any 
teacher to have such a hard and fast system of time 
arrangements in his class that he could not easily 
adjust himself to the needs of the hour. A very real 
part of the success of the hour consists in the teacher’s 
ability to get his men to study daily. Primarily the 
teacher must be able to bring something to his class 
if he expects to keep their attendance. Every session 
may well be considered by the teacher as an occasion 
of eternal importance. The teacher must know what 
he is about. He needs to study how to make his 
ideas clear (2 Tim. 2 : 15). 


An Assistant to the Teacher.—It has been found 
useful to appoint a member of the class to look espe- 
cially after the attendance, to aid in securing prompt- 
ness, and to arrange the various details of the meeting 
place. The assistant teacher is able to furnish the 
teacher with valuable suggestions regarding the needs 
of the men and the conduct of the class hour. He is 
also receiving good training for the prospective leader- 
ship of a group. The meeting of the class teacher 
with his assistant for prayer before the session of the 
class is highly desirable. ‘If two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father who is in heaven.’’ 


Personal Interviews with the Students.—At one 
of our large universities, where the Bible work has 
reached the students in most gratifying and effective 
fashion, the general secretary has had the habit of 
meeting personally for at least a half-hour each week, 
in his own room, the teachers of each Bible class in 
a particular course. He has thus been able to keep 
informed regarding their thinking and difficulties, 
and to add his own personal incentive in answering 
questions and in friendly encouragement. A Bible 
department in which experienced workers would thus 
weekly meet the teachers in every course would not 
awaken suddenly at the middle of the year to find 
that poor attendance and lack of interest in certain 
Bible groups had ruined the effectiveness and reputa- 
tion of the work, 


Personal Invitation Immediately Preceding the 
Class Hour.—An effective way of securing regular 
attendance, especially where most of the classes meet 
at the same time, has been for the Bible teachers or 
assistant leaders to call immediately before the class 
hour at the rooms of the class members who are in- 
clined to be delinquent, reminding them of the 
classes and sometimes going with them to the place 
-of meeting. In some classes a perfect record of at- 
tendance throughout the year has been maintained 
by this simple means of personal reminder. 


The Teacher-Training Class.—Experience has 
taught that the teacher-training class is absolutely 
essential for maintaining the effectiveness of the 
Bible groups. It is very desirable to secure a pro- 
fessor or competent clergyman or layman—sometimes 
a general secretary—to meet weekly the Bible class 
teachers of each course of study. Even though there 
may be but two or three teachers in such a class, it is 
extremely necessary that these men meet regularly 
for discussion and inspiration. In those institutions 
where there are a number of Bible groups it is ad- 
visable for as many of the groups as possible to follow 
the same course of study. Multiplying the number 
of courses frequently renders impossible the success- 
ful conduct of a teacher-training class, and should 
accordingly be strongly guarded against. While it 
has generally been found most satisfactory for the 
teacher-training class to take up as its main feature a 
discussion of the course which is being studied by 
the Bible groups, yet there are instances where a 
training-class has with great profit considered such a 
topic as ‘‘ Jesus the Ideal Teacher,’’ or ‘‘ Elements 
of Successful Bible Class Teaching,’’ often using 
therewith a text-book on teaching and methods of 
study. The following books have been valuable aids 
to such a plan: ‘‘The Teaching of Bible Classes,’’ 
by See (Y. M. C. A. Press ; 60 cents ; cloth, 40 cents) ; 
‘¢The Making of a Teacher,’’ by Brumbaugh (The 
Sunday School Times Co.; $1); ‘‘Teaching and 
Teachers,’’ by Trumbull (Scribners ; $1.25). 

It is important to remember that the training class 
is not simply a place where pieces of wisdom are to 
be handed over in bulk from leader to students. 
Neither is it a place for lectures or sermons. It is 
rather an opportunity for gathering suggestions and 
for gaining stimulation and incentive, through the 
free interchange of experience, ideas, and methods. 
Among the characteristic features of a successful sys- 
tem of teacher-training should be: (1) A free and 
frank discussion of subject-matter, of plans for con- 
ducting the class hour, and of ways and means for 
friendly intercourse with class members outside the 
class session. (2) A suggestive treatment of the next 
week's lesson on the part of the training-class leader, 
revealing clearly the important issues. In connection 
with this outline, the suggestion of definite material 
in Bible reference books, which should always be at 
hand, has proved valuable. (3) Counsel concerning 
difficult questions arising during the class hour. 
(4) The assignment of a special topic for presentation 
by one man at each session of the training-class. 
This has been helpful to the class and especially 
profitable to the author of the paper, who is in- 
duced to do thorough and original study regarding 
some subject kindred to the course being taught. 
(5) Such an assignment of the study for succeeding 
weeks as shall stimulate every member of the class to 
make the most thorough preparation of which he is 
capable. (6) The insistence upon honest, straight- 
forward dealing with every question or doubt. The 
training-class should cultivate in Bible teachers fair- 
mindedness in dealing with religious questions. 
Light should be sought from all sources. Sympathy 
and breadth of mind and heart rather than dogmatism 
and prejudice should rule the deliberations. (7) The 
spirit of prayer. The teacher-training class should 
be one of the chief springs of spiritual power in the 
Bible department. The power of morning Bible 
study and the spirit of evangelism through the Bible 
classes are dependent upon the fervent and united 
prayer of the group leaders. The training-class would 
have sufficient reason for existence simply as a weekly 
prayer-meeting for Bible leaders. 

New York City. 
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LESSON 6. AUGUST 6. JEREMIAH TRIED AND ACQUITTED 


Jeremiah 26. Commit verses 13, 14 


Golden Text: Jehovah’is my light and my salvation: whom shall I fear ?—Psalm 27 : 1 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


NE man can sometimes do more than ten or fifty 
O or a thousand men,—especially if he is in the 
right, and they are in the wrong, and he is 
ready to pay any price to maintain the right. The 
newspapers reported an interesting case of this sort 
not long ago. It happened in Georgia, but it might 
as readily have happened in any other state. A 
crowd of masked men appeared at a county jail, and 
demanded a certain prisoner. The jailer, named 
Phelts, told them that the prisoner was not there, 
having been removed to Atlanta, and that they would 
have to take his word for it, as he could not allow 
them to enter the jail. They laughed at him, and 
one of them fired on him, Then the jailer used his 
own revolver, in defense of the men and the institu- 
tion that he had: been set to guard, ‘' with the result 
that one of the cowardly crew was killed and several 
others were wounded.” He stood his ground suc- 
cessfully until he himself was shot through. And 
the mob element in that county learned that one man 
may be a formidable barrier for a mob to face. 

To jailer Phelts, it was a small matter whether he 
lived or died, but a very large matter that all that 
there was of him should go to the doing of the work 
that had been committed to him. And such a man 
does not have to be a naturally ‘‘ brave” man, either. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Jeremiah had a work to do that was harder than 
facing a mob of masked jail-breakers. What was it? 
And what fitness did Jeremiah think he had for it? 
See Jeremiah 1:6; also that entire first chapter. 
Further light on the man and his work will be found 
in Professor Beecher’s 1st paragraph, Mr. Ross’ first 
two paragraphs, Mr. Ridgway’s 1st paragraph, and 
Professor Robinson's article on page 347 of this issue. 
primer ong fear and its cause..are discussed in Miss 

ovett’s first two paragraphs. 

Tue WARNING (vs.eI-7). The people of Judah 
needed a sharp, unmistakable warning. Why they 
did appears from the facts of this period, as brought 
out in Brodsener Beecher's 2d paragraph, Mr. Ross’ 3d, 
and Dr. Sanders’ first four paragraphs. What it was 
that Jeremiah was seeking to do away with is shown 
in Dr. Sanders’ 5th paragraph. 

To utter this message of ill tidings was a peculiarly 
difficult thing to ask any Oriental to do, as Dr. 
Mackie’s first paragraph explains. And it was a 
message to the whole nation; hence the opportunity 
of a national hearing which Jerusalem afforded, as 
Dr. Sanders’ 8th paragraph shows. The reference 
to Shiloh ’would be instantly understood (see Pro- 
fessor Beecher on vs. 4-6). 

God is fair. He gives people a full, clear warning 
of the result, the ending, of persisted-in sin. Jere- 
miah's message was that of Romans 6: 23. 

Things that seal men’s lips to the brave uttering 
of the truth are given in Mr. Wells’ 4th to 6th para- 
graphs; things that unseal their lips, in his 7th. 

THE WARNING PROTESTED (vs, 8-11).— Not many 

ople like criticism, or take it well. Mr. Howard’s 
™latform talk shows how to bring this out in class. It 
is easier to denounce the critic than to take his criti- 
cism — which means denouncing ourselves. ‘‘ Kill 
the calamity howler,” said Jerusalem of Jeremiah; 
and the same said some Americans of Theodore 
Roosevelt a few years ago when he began to tell us 
truths about ourselves that were not pleasant. 

Tell the class the story of the African queen, the 
mirror, and the merchant (Mr. Pierson’s 1st para- 

raph) Why men rebel at the truth is discussed in 
fis 2d paragraph, which also touches upon some 
truths that Christians do not like to hear. How peo- 

le rage when told unpleasant facts is shown in Mr. 
Risewar's 2d paragraph. 

To understand how outraged some of the people of 
Judah may really have been by Jeremiah’s words 
about tie temple, see Dr. Sanders’ 9th and roth par- 
agraphs; Professor Beecher, on verses 7-9@, also 
shows the popular attitude on this. 

Cases of modern Jeremiahs whose truth-tellin 
cost them dear are narrated in Mr. Pierson’s ad 
paragraph. Way do people so often protest against 
God's words? Mr. Ross’ last paragraph discusses 
this. Let us remember that Za ang down the dan- 
ger signal does not remove the danger (Mr. Pier- 
son’s 4th paragraph). 

Gop Mapbk REsPONSIBLE (vs. 12-15). The man who 
is acting under direct orders from God can afford to 
be indifferent to his own fate. Jeremiah just put the 
whole responsibility where it belonged, on God, and 
quietly repeated his warning. 


And the priests and the prophets and all the people heard 
Fesemlak speaking these words in the house of Jehovah. 

8 And it came to pass, when Jeremiah had made an end of 
spoaties all that Jehovah had commanded him to speak unto 

ll the people, that the priests and the prophets and all the 
tees id hold on him, asving, Thou shalt surely die. 9 

hy hast thou prophesied in the name of Jehovah, saying, 
This house shall be like Shiloh, and this city shall be desolate, 
without inhabitant? And all the people were gathered unto 
Jeremiah in the house of Jehovah. 

1o And when the princes of Judah heard these things, they 
came up from the king’s house unto the house of Jehovah ; 
and they sat in the entry of the new gate of Jehovah's Aouse. 
11 Then spake the priests and the prophets unto the princes 
and to all the people, saying, This man is worthy of death ; 
for he hath prophesied ainst this city, as ye have heard with 
yourears, 12 Then sp yeh a carepeyer unto all the ae and 
to all the people, saying, Jehovah sent me to prophesy against 
this house and against this city all the words that ye have 
heard, 13 Now therefore amend your ways and your doings, 
and obey the voice of Jehovah your God; and Jotovan will 
repent him of the evil that he hath pronounced against you. 
14 But as for me, behold, I am in your hand: do with me as 
is good and right in your eyes. 15 Only know ye for certain 
that, if ye put me to death, ye will bring innecent blood upon 
yourselves, and upon this ety. and upon the inhabitants 
thereof ; for of a truth Jehovah hath sent me unto you to speak 
all these words in your ears, 

16 ‘Then said the princes and all the poapee unto the priests 
and to the prophets : This man is not worthy of death ; for he 
hath spoken to us in the name of a our God. 
rose up certain of the elders of t 
assembly of the people, saying, 18! Micah the Mo’rash-tite 
prophesied in the days of Hezekiah king of Judah; and he 
spake to all the people of Judah, saying, ‘Thus saith Jehovah 
of hosts : Zion shall be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall 
become heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high 

laces of a forest. 19 Did Hezekiah king of Judah and all 
Judah put him to death? did he not fear Jehovah, and entreat 
the favor of Jehovah, and Jehovah repented him of the evil 
which he had pronounced against them? Thus should we 
commit great evil against our own souls. 


1 Heb. Micaiah, 
The American Revision copyright, 1402. by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


x 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 6.—What is the meaning of the reference to Shi- 
loh? (Beecher.) 

What is known about Jeremiah’s origin and training? 
(Beecher, 1st paragraph ; Ross, 1-3 ; Ridgway, 1; Lovett, 
3; Sanders, 3, 4.) 

In what sense could Jerusalem become a curse to all na- 
tions? (Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 8.—Were such words as Jeremiah’s commonly 
counted worthy of death? (Beecher; Mackie, 1; Pierson, 
1-3; Ridgway, 2; Lesson Scenes, 3 ; Sanders, 9, 10.) 

Verse 10.—Where was ‘‘the new gate of Jehovah’s 
house’’? (Beecher.) 


17 Then 








The miracle of Jeremiah’s daring is shown in the 
3d paragraph of ‘* Visiting the Lesson Scenes.” How 
gloriously God in a man gives that man of His own 
omniscience and omnipotence, Mr. Ross tells in his 
last paragraph. The secret of Jeremiah’s fear- 
lessness is pointed out in Miss Lovett’s 3d paragraph. 
Several good illustrations of really trusting God, and 
letting him be our light, are given in the Round- 
Table (first five). Jeremiah’s reason for indiffer- 
ence to his personal safety is well shown in the last 
Illustration. But, while indifferent to his own safety, 
he is deeply concernéd for his people’s; it was 
therein that his great suffering consisted (Mr. Ross’ 
4th paragraph). And let us not forget that Jeremiah 
showed the people the way of escape (v. 13). 

Gop’s Man HEEDED (vs. 16-19).—It was a triumph 
for God’s message and God’s man, for the time being. 
And this happens oftener than we realize. God some- 
times lets his messengers go down in physical injury 
or death, as we have seen; but far more usual is their 
safeguarding, as Dr. Sanders’ 11th paragraph states. 
The sheer weight of God’s truth, spoken through and 
incarnated in a human being, is often irresistible, no 
matter what the opposition. For the truth is right, 
and the opposition fs wrong, and the men who are 
fighting God know it; and so they give in. At this 
time God in and through one man changed the atti- 
tude and sentiment of an entire people. While the 
people as a whole did not abide by their best judg- 
ment of that day, and the final catastrophe had to 
come (see Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph), neverthe- 
less may we not be very sure that some among those 
who heard Jeremiah’s fearless, God-given words 
and, better still, saw the Spirit of God shining out 
radiant through the man’s life, yielded up to this for- 
ever, and never went back on the new vision of God 
which they were granted that day ? 

Jeremiah’s — e we may have. The closing 
pecsarephs of Miss Lovett’s and Mr. Wells’ articles 

ring the lesson straight home to girl and boy life. 
Close the study with Mr. Howard’s prayer. 





-cerning him he was compelled to go to E 


e land, and spake to all the’ 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D, 


EREMIAH.—He was of a priestly family of An- 
athoth in Benjamin, and began prophesying 
when very young, in the thirteenth year of King 

Josiah (Jer. 1: 1-6), Doubtless he was an active 
participant in Josiah’s work of reform. He was 
prominent in the succeeding reigns, till Nebuchad- 
nezzar depopulated the land. The last we hear con- 
t (jer. 
43-44). He was not then a very old man. e _ 
no information as to where or how long he lived after 
that. The traditions which attribute to him the 
books of Jeremiah and Lamentations and Kings are 
correct, provided we interpret them correctly. 

Time.—‘‘In the beginning of the reign of Jehoi- 
akim” (v. 1). . The ey” pecan empire was just dying, 
and Pharaoh-necoh of Egypt was contending against 
Nabopolassar of Babylon for the empire of the East. 
In 608 B. C. Pharaoh defeated and slew Josiah, and 
made his son Jehoiakim king (2 Kings 23 : 28-35 ; 
2 Chron. 35 : 20 ff). In 605 B, C. the accession year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, tbe 
Babylonian armies pressed upon Jerusalem, com- 

lled the submission of Jehoiakim, and carried away 

aniel and his companions (2 Kings 24 : 1, etc.; Dan. 
1:1). In 604 B.C., the first year of Nebuchanezzar, 
he defeated Pharaoh in the decisive battle of Car- 
chemish (Jer. 25:1, etc.) Place the incident of the 
lesson during the Egyptian suzerainty in Judah, as 
early as the early part of 605 B.C. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 4-6.—Jeremiah’s message, which was 
charged against him as an offense.—Like Shiloh: 
Compare verse 9. Men were saying that since Jeru- 
salem was Jehovah’s sanctuary he would maintain it, 
no matter what the conduct of his people might be ; 
the prophet reminds them that Shiloh had at one 
time been Jehovah's sanctuary, but that it had now 
become: an-uninhabited ruin or mound. .He assumes 
it to be a matterof common knowledge that Shiloh 
was the only sanctuary city which had ever been in 
the same class with Jerusalem. 

Verses 7-9 a.—The objection to the message.— 
The prophets: Compare verses 8, 11, 16, and more 
than eighty places in Jeremiah in which prophets are 
mentioned. Prophets were then numerous. From 
Jeremiah’s point of view some were true and some 
were false. Supposably some of the prophets who 
objected to Jeremiah may have been good men car- 
ried away by a popular outcry.—Laid hold on him: 
Arrested ir Lhou shalt surely die: Possibly they 
charged him with blasphemy. At all events they 
regarded his words as criminally unpatriotic. Out 
upon this man who speaks evil of his own city instead 
of hustling in favor of it! The question was as to 
the lawful limits of freedom of speech. 

Verses 9 6-10.—The rest of the chapter is interest- 
ing as an outline of Israelitish judicial procedure in 
the seventh century B. C.—7The people... the cap- 
tains of Judah (not ‘‘princes” in the hereditary 
sense): There was a judicial assembly composed of 
representatives of the people and representatives of 
the government.—House of Jehovah: The place of 
session was connected with the temple.—7Zse new 
gate: The history of this gate is unknown. 

Verse 11.—This man is worthy of death: \diomat- 
ically, ‘‘ A sentence of: death for this man !"—As ye 
have heard ;: Nowitnesses are needed. 

Verses 12-15.—Jeremiah admits the facts, but claims 
that what he has said is genuinely from Jehovah, and 
that he has kept within his rights as a prophet. 

Verses 17-19.—A note outlining a precedent that 
was cited in favor of Jeremiah. — Wicad the Morash- 
tite: See Micah 1: 1.—Zion shall be plowed, etc.: 
See Micah 3: 12 and context. The quotation is cor- 
rect, and the precedent impregnable. In Israel a 
prophet was entitled to freedom of speech, provided 

is message was genuine. 

Verses 20-23.—A different precedent, cited against 
Jeremiah.—/ehoiakim: This case of Uriah is not a 
musty precedent from the times of our great-grand- 
fathers, but an up-to-date precedent of the present 
reign.—According to all the words of Jeremiah: 
And therefore in point as bearing on the case of Jere- 
miah.—Feiched forth Uriah out of Egypt: An in- 
teresting case of extradition. This precedent was 
also impregnable, though it indicates that under 
Jehoiakim tyranny had pagapseees justice. To its 
credit the assembly followed the older precedent. 

Verse 24.—To the disgrace of his generation, the 
acquitted man was still in danger, and had to be pro- 
tected by a man of influence. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 6 (Jeremiah 26) 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Iron Man.— 7he people heard Jeremiah speak- 
ing... in the house of Jehovah (v. 7). If you had 
to stand by and see all your folks wrapped in wicked- - 
ness and rushing to ruin, you'd weeptoo. Readcha 
ter one if you would know Jeremiah. Didn't want his 
job. Hadto. Verse nine (first chapter) is the first secret 
of him. When the Lord touches your mouth you'll be 
another Jeremiah among that tough gang down in 
Number Four. Verses eighteen and nineteen are the 
second secret of him. ‘Iron pillars” and ‘brass 
walls” ring just like Coatesville, don’t they? When 
God gives a commission he gives ‘‘the needful.” 
Jehoiakim could kill Urijah, who like Elijah got 
scared and ran away, but he couldn’t harm the iron 

illar and brass wall prophet. Don’t you iron and 

rass workers ever forget that. The Jews hated 
Jesus because he told them of destruction for their 
wickedness (Luke 19 : 44-47). You will be hated; too, 
when you get busy at the same sort of business among” 
the wicked. Try it some day at a Sunday ball game, 
and see what you get. 


Boil It.— Why hast thou prophesied... this city 
shall be desolate? (v.9). ‘* Muck Raker,” ‘* Calam- 
ity Howler,” yelled Jerusalem. The man who 

reaches punishment for the wicked is a ‘‘ Puritan.” 
No hell any more: The White Slavers who trap and 
drag innocent and ignorant young girls to ruin and 
death have no hell to goto. eaven the only place for 
them! The other day old Doctor Dare criticized the 
watersupply. Phew! but folks were mad. ‘‘ Gave the 
town a bad name.” ‘‘ Hurt trade.” *‘‘ Buyers afraid 
to come to shop.” ‘‘ Real estate depreciated.” Well, 
: ‘we couldn’t very well kill the Doctor. So, like the 
wise citizens we always eventually are, we cooled off 
and ‘‘ boiled the water.” Jerusalem, however, didn't 
boil the water. The best friends are those who tell 
us the truth, and to get mad and ‘boil over” like 
these leva is madness indeed. God has his Jere- 
miahs use he always has his love (Jer. 31 : 3). 
Some pa may be down in the shop to-morrow. 
Be a Hezekiah and not a Jehoiakim. Maybe God 
wants you to be a fine mechanic or business or pro- 
fessional man, and this is to save you your kingdom. 


The Red:— 7his man is worthy of death(v. 11). As 
I write, the newspapers tell of Paul Brown, a messen- 

er boy in Philadelphia, who was on a car which broke 
il during rush hour in the subway. This level- 
headed boy grabbed a red lantern from the rear plat- 
form of the crowded car and ran back in the tunnel 
and flagged the next train. Yet nobody wanted to 
kill the boy for that. In fact, he was given a purse 
of one hundred dollars. Yet the world has always 
wanted to kill its redlantern men. There was Socra- 
tes, poisoned. Savonarola, burned. Dante, Luther, 
Bunyan, Fox,—exiled, hunted, jailed. Wesley didn’t 
quite make the jail, but General Booth’s new edition 
of Methodism did, in true Army style. History is 
full of what comes to red flag wavers. Nobody the 
Devil hates worse than the flagman at the crossing. 
That’s why he hates preachers and Sunday-school 
teachers. God help us if we step outside of our ‘* de- 
fensed cities ” of iron pillars and brazen walls! (Jer. 1: 
18, 19.) Is this why Satan gets so many ex-workers ? 
(Luke 9g : 62.) 2 

On the Road.—A mend your ways (v.13). Dowhat 
every railroad does. The mostimportant department 
is ‘‘Maintenance of Way.” New rails, new ties, new 
ballast. Regularly watched. Continually improved. 
Constantly strengthened. Always at it. The price 
of a good road. And the price of a good life too. 
Our state of Pennsylvania has begun to give some 
attention to ‘‘ Good Roads.” A man came into town 
the other day in his automobile. ‘* How’s the road 
from Lancaster ?” Misi fierce,” he exclaimed. 
Every fellow’s way through life is apt to get wash- 
outs, gullies, ruts, landslides, mud-puddles, and in 
places as bare and rocky as the old Lancaster Pike 
up the Sadsbury way. So there is always mending 
todo, Yes, George, I know some fellows’ lives seem 
like ‘‘ new stone roads,” but this is because there is 
a Good Supervisor to look after them. I am talking 
about the cross country Nowhere to Nowhere roads 
that lots of your lives are like. These Hebrews had | 
gotten off the splendid highway that David had made 
and bac had restored, and were now bumping.down 
the Babylonian corduroy (Psa. 146: 9). 


Down and Up.—Wid Hezekiah... put him to 
death ? (v. 19.) The difference between the two kings 
Hezekiah and Jehoiakim is the difference between 
men nowadays. Some listen and learn and prosper. 
Some sneer and ‘‘ kill” and go to the dogs. Jehoia- 
kim lost his kingdom and landed in a dungeon and 
slavery. He wouldn’t hearken to God’s messenger. 
Hezekiah saved himself and kingdom because he did. 
Remember that letter? (2 Kings 19: 14.) It takes a 
smart man to hear a prophet. Prophets usually want 
folks to do the things folks don’t want to do. Jere- 
miah had no use for Egypt. The Babyonians were 
the best there then was. Jeremiah wanted the Jews 
to vote the Babylonian ticket. They wouldn't. The 
catastrophe had tocome. There was nothing else for 
the nation but the gutter, the jail, the punishment, 
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and the new birth. Men and nations are saved in 
the same way 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


IMINISH not a word (v. 2). No Oriental likes 
to be the bearer of evil tidings, knowing that 
he will always be unpleasantly associated with 

the circumstance. Much of the unveracity that is 
charged against them is due to their unwillingness to 
say what may give offense. About half a —7 
ago the learned but eccentric missionary, Dr. Wolff, 
visited Tripoli in Syria, on his way to cross the Syr- 
ian desert to search for his brethren.of the Dispersion 
among the Afghans. When in Tripoli he one day 
took his Syrian interpreter down tothe market of the 
Moslem et and addressed the crowd that gath- 
ered around him, saying, ‘‘I have come to you from 
a far country to tell you the way of salvation. You 
have been living in darkness and delusion, following 
the teaching of your false prophet.”” ‘Turning to his 
interpreter, he said, ‘‘ Give them that.’’ The Arabic 
translation of the above was, ‘‘This stranger has 
come to you all the way from England, because he 
has heard about your religion, and after careful ex- 
amination he has found that it is better than that of 
his own people. Heis here among you to-day to tell 
you that you and he are brothers.” And so on tothe 
end of the address. The interpreter took credit for 
thus saving his own life and that of his master. 

Even rene up early and sending them (v. 5). 
Orientals are habitually early risers. For the greater 
part of the year the sun rises in a cloudless sky and 
the early morning is the most pleasant part of the 
day. Anything important and charged with possible 
difficulty requires to be begun with the early dawn 
to make sure of getting it pushed through. 

I will make this city a curse to all the nations of 
the earth (v.6). ‘Those who should hear the story of 
its inhabitants would hold it to be deserving of de- 
struction. Their indignation would constrain them 
to ask that God’s righteous judgment should be mani- 
fested uponit. Whena man has committed suicide or 
murder and is buried where his crime was committed, 
his grave becomes a place of cursing, and the passing 
muleteer, if the spot be at the road-side, seldom fails 


‘to dissociate himself from all such deeds by throwing 


another stone upon the heaped grave and muttering 
a curse upon the memory of the evildoer. Jeremiah 
warns the priests that by killing him they would 
bring such a curse upon themselves and on the peo- 
ple (v. 15). It would be committing evil against 
their own souls (v. 19). 


Antagonism to Truth 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HERE is a story of an African queen who was 
uncomely to look upon, but had always been 
told by-her flattering subjects that she was the 

most beautiful of women. One day a travelin 

merchant showed her a mirror which he claime 

would truthfully reflect her likeness. The queen 
looked into the mirror and, being startled by the 
hideous reflection asked her subjects if the vision 
were true. They immediately assured her it was 
false, and the queen, in hot anger, broke the mirror 
into fragments, and ordered the merchant beaten 
and banished from her dominion—a small punish- 
ment for one who would slander so beautiful a queen! 

Truth is always unpleasant to those who are en- 
amored of false ideals and evil custcms, and who do 
not desire to correct their ignorance by comparison 
with the perfection of God. Like Jeremiah, the 
preacher and the missionary are often called upon to 
proclaim unpleasant truths, and men’s characters are 
shown by their attitude toward the revelation. It is 
an unpleasant truth that heathen religions are dying 
and their faiths are founded on falsehood. It is an 
unwelcome fact to multitudes that non-Christian 
standards of morality are ruinous to true happiness 
and progress. Many church members do not fike to 
be told that their pride and extravagance are dis- 
pleasing to God, and that insincerity and selfishness 
are sins. Even Christians often rebel at the sugges- 
tion that they are disloyal in failing to help forward 
missionary work, and that they are responsible for 
keeping their sons and daughters out of Christian life 
and service. 

Many a missionary has endangered his life by pro- 
claiming unwelcome truth. Raymond Lull, the first 
missionary to the Moslems, so powerfully refuted his 
antagonists and so clearly proved that they did not 
know or worship God aright that the sultan of Tunis 
cast him into a dungeon. Later he paid for his fidel- 
ity with his life. Savonarola had a similar experience 
in denouncing the evils in Florence. 

Taking down the danger signals does not remove 
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the danger. Men realize this in the physical realm, 
but many ignore it in moral and spiritual experience. 
Men decry as pessimism what is often only whole- 
some but unpleasanttruth. All progress is made by 
first recognizing the evil and then by discovering and 
applying the remedy. iS 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 
> 


Reinforcement by the Word 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


ITH three lessons before us in which the central 
figure will be Jeremiah, we should surely begin 
by recalling something of the personality of 

the ‘‘ most apiritually-mindot of all the prophets,” 
whose personality our Lord was thought, by some of 
his contemporaries, to resemble and reproduce. 

If ontp we could take pains to reconstruct for our- 
selves the political and historical situation when Jere- 
miah appeared, and could be helped to read his 
utterances in the light of that situation, we should 
be rewarded in making the acquaintance of a nature 
and disposition of extraordinary interest. Shrinking, 
shy, and quiveringly self-conscious; fearing physical 
discomfort; a lonely soul without wife or child, sub- 
ject to passionate outbursts of feeling, in one of which 

e cursed the day wherein he was born; a reluctant 
preacher, preaching only because he was tired out 
resisting the inner call to preach; loving his people 
with an unutterable love; seeing with terrible clear- 
ness their impending doom, - powerless to avert or 
escape from it; the slave of his eonscience and in 
obeying it not so much brave as impregnably quiet 
and indifferent to danger; hating all faithlessness to 
God with a perfect hatred; detesting all shams and 
all evading of cruel fact; and ever reiterating that 
the site of religion is in the heart and conscience .— 
this ‘‘supreme prophet of the human heart” moves 
before us, the most appealing, if not the most majes- 
tic, of all who ‘‘ prepared the way of the Lord.” 

He was set as hard a task as ever fell to the lot of 
men, for he ministered during the last forty years of 
the ‘‘ sinking life” of Judah before the exile. Born 
about four miles from Jerusalem, he began his public 
life just when, under King Josiah, the reform move- 
ment was inaugurated which was the last serious 
attempt to rally the people around the pure worship 
of Jehovah. Jeremiah seems to have shared in the 
work of spreading the knowledge of the Book of the 
Law, but he was at no time ‘‘ greatly edified by Jo- 
siah’s reforms, and cherished no illusions in regard 
tothem.” The Spirit of God was in him a spirit of 
discrimination between religious fuss, with its at- 
tendant false security, and a return in heart to the 
living God. Of true contrition he saw no sign; the 
capacity for reai moral repairseemed atanend. And 
when on the accession of Jehciakim ‘‘ abominations” 
of heathen worship end practise reappeared, Jere- 
miah felt that the doom of his people was near; and 
it became his mournful task to prepare his people for 
the coming doom by Neg any it as inevitable, and 
diminishing its severity by an humble acquiescence 
in the Divine will. 

It was a task not only requiring courage, inasmuch 
as it exposed the prophet to misunderstanding and 
resentment, but it was a task involving for one who 
intensely loved his people constant suffering; and it 
is in this vicarious suffering that Jeremiah most re- 
sembles our Lord. 

The incident which forms the lesson for to-day is 

eremiah’s life in epitome. He has taken his stand 
in the temple courts, at the very center of the active 
machinery of soulless worship in which his hapless 
people trusted, and’ has proclaimed once more the 
certain end of the widespread moral disrepair. The 
populace is infuriated; but obviously the chief bitter- 
ness is among the ecclesiastical set,—the people con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the imposing ritual. 
The tumult is so threatening that the magistrates in- 
terfere, and Jeremiah is summoned betore an in- 
formal tribunal. His defense is really an arraignment 
of his judges and a repetition of his warning. His 
own life he counts as naught. He repeats his mes- 
sage with so selfless an earnestness that some of 
the older men make effectual appeal to the people, 
and the life of the prophet is saved. 

The elements in this situation were present through 
Jeremiah’s long life of pathetic ministry: a hostile 
priesthood,—the more hostile perhaps because Jere- 
miah himself was a priest; a resentful, self-confident, 
yet Nig ene ray | populace; a man of sensitive soul 
swept by the Spirit of God and irresistibly impelled 
to stern and unanswerable warning; harsh treatment 
and a bare escape with life. The center of the pic- 
ture is ever the word of God: God's thought taking 
possession of aman. How swiftly weakness is trans- 
muted into strength, when the thoughts of God are 
allowed to sway a man’s nature! ow strong the 
weakest man becomes who has God’s thought within 
him! And how that word of God enrages the hearts 
determined to resist it,—with a rage that blinds to 
facts and expresses itself in utterly irrelevant fury 
against the messenger! Whatis our relation to God's 
thought? Does it strengthen and inspire us, or does 
it fret and irritate ? 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


A letter from a Pennsylvania Sunday-school 
superintendent states a difficulty in Bible teach- 
ing that exists in nearly every class, and tells 
how the Underwood Stereographs have helped 
to solve it in his own school : ‘‘ One thing which 
is apparently difficult in Bible study, even 
among persons of mature years, is to realize 
that the persons, places, and events about 
which one studies are or have been real. ‘There 
is an intangibility or unreality about all of it 
that makes it difficult to grasp the real setting 
and real meaning of the story or biography. 
Knowing this, and feeling that the stereographs 
would greatly help this condition, we ordered 
for our Sunday-school a sample set of thirteen 
for the first quarter's lessons of the intermedi- 
ate department. Several of us examined them, 
and upen our recommendation the board 
authorized us to introduce them generally into 
the school. We have one set and one stereo- 
scope for each three classes of about seven 
scholars and a teacher. I feel that the results 

« have fully justified the cost, and we shall extend 
their use in future years as rapidly as we find 
them to be needed. The scholars of all ages 
are keenly interested in the scenes, and we find 
that in addition to the interest the scene and 
lessons are fixed in their minds more readily."’ 


Forty-five different places will be visited dur- 
ing 19tt ;, the forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold- 
lettered case will be given free. ‘Thirteen places 
visited in 1910 are revisited in 1911 ; persons 
already owning the t910 material need order 
only thirty-two new stereographs this year. ‘Ten 
stereographs will be needed during the third 
quarter, cost $1.67; those who have the 1910 
material need order only eight for this quarter. 
‘The August lessons by themselves will use four, 
costing 67 cents. (Two of them were used in 
1gt0, and many classes already have them on 
hand.) Less than four stereographs at one 
time cost 20 cents each. ‘The stereoscope costs 
85 cents. Express or postage is prepaid. Orders 
should be. sent to The Sunday School ‘limes 
Co., 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE ‘‘house of the Lord ’’ where Jere- 
miah spoke such burning words, and 
where they were received with such a 

storm of indignant protest, is a general term 
for the whole temple area, including several 
courts where people were always coming 
and going. Notice, on our | gempvea map, 
where the number 29 marks a spot at ‘the 
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southern end of the temple area, Jf you 
stand to-day at that spot, and look nearly 
north over the space between those lines that 
spread from it, you may see part of the very 
ground where Jeremiah delivered the Lord’s 
message and stood manfully ready to take 
the consequences, At your feet is a level, 
grassy space, crossed by paved footpaths, A 
beautiful big cypress-tree, holding up its 
narrow, close-packed mass of dark green 
leafage, stands a few feet away, just ahead. 
Beyond the cypress five stone steps lead up 
to a level where there are a number of olive- 
trees with loose, feathery, pale green foliage. 
Then a longer flight of steps, with a high, 
arched gateway at the top, leads to a still 
higher terrace. On that highest terrace you 
see a beautiful Oriental building of extraor- 
dinary shape, eight-sided, about one hundred 
and eighty feet in diameter, and as high as a 
two-and-a-half-story house. The walls are 
covered with slabs of marble and delicately- 
colored tiles. A central portion of the 
building is carried up higher like a circular 
tower, and is roofed with a beautiful dome. 
That building is the Dome of the Rock, 
sometimes called the Mosque of Omar, though 
it is not, properly speaking, a mosk ; it is 
one of the most sacred of Muhammadan 
shrines. The foundation rock of the old 
Hebrew temple altar (which we saw May 14) 
is directly underneath that dome. 
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When Jeremiah was here that particular 
building was of course not in existence ; the 
Hebrew altar had no building over it, but 
stood in the open air, with the building of 
the sanctuary a few rods away at the west 
(left). The levels of the three terraces which 
we see to-day may not be absolutely the 
same as they were then, but in a general 
way they are relatively the same. e are 
standing close by the site of the old royal 
palace, and we know from our study of the 
temple model (April 23 and July 23) that 
going into the temple area and from an outer 
court to an inner court meant always climb- 
ing stairs to a higher level, Verse 10 in 
to-day’s lesson speaks of Jeremiah’s judges 
as having to go ‘‘up”’ to get from the palace 
to the temple precincts. 

A shrewd student of human nature has 
said that there would be a good deal more 
heroism in human life if only a man could be 
quite sure in each instance whether he was 
really being heroic or merely making a fool 
of himself. Human nature was the same 
twenty-five hundred years ago, and Jere- 
miah was personally inclined to distrust his 
own powers (Jer. 1 : 6-8). When we real- 
ize that a man of that self-distrustful sort 
dared to deliver here, on this very ground, 
a message that was regarded by almost every 
other man in the city as rank treason, and 
even positive blasphemy, we begin to under- 
stand what a tremendous Reality God was 
to the one man who dared, for the sake of 
truth and righteousness, to stand alone 
against his friends—apparently against his 
mother country ! 

Use a stereograph entitled, ‘*On sacred 
ground, the site of the temple; so-called 
Mosque of Omar from the south,’’ 


os 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will, be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. ' 2 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


The Dying Test.—/ehovah is my light 
(Golden Text), Ata discussion in London 
a workingman was showing what Christ had 
done to enlighten the world. An infidel 
next rose, and said it was all nonsense; gas 
had done more to enlighten the world than 
the ‘Bible. ‘* Well, then,’”’ replied the 
Christian, ‘‘ when you are dying send for the 
gasfitter.’’ The laugh was turned against 
the scoffer.— Zhe Rev. W. Hetherington, 
Plumstead S. E., England. From Bible 
Echoes. 


On the Train.—/ehovah is my light and 
my salvation ; whom shall I fear ? (Golden 
Text.) She was sitting in the seat in front 
of me upon the railway train, with apparently 
never a relative about. I leaned forward 
and began conversation,—she was but five. 
‘* Why, my little girl,’’ said I, ** aren’t you 
afraid of riding all alone on this car?’’ Her 
eyes went wide at my folly; her lips bubbled 
with laughter. ‘*Oh,’’ she fairly squealed, 
‘*there can’t nothing hurt me on this train ; 
my papa’s the conductor.”” Here we are 
thundering through the universe at incon- 
ceivable speed, swept through joy and grief, 
sickness and health, death and life, while all 
the time our Heavenly Father is the Con- 
ductor—only we don’t trust that way, don’t 
laugh that way.—Mollie V. Foster, Luray, 
Va. From Current Anecdotes, The prise 
Sor this week is awarded to this tllustration, 

** Turn on the Light.”"—/ehovah is my 
light and my salvation (Golden Text). A 
gentleman was working by the light of a 
lantern which went out. Things went wrong, 
and he could not find what he wanted. Then 
a boy came ia. ‘* Why don’t you turn on 
the light?’’ he said; and sure enough the 
gentleman had forgotten all about the newly 
installed electric light plant, and that all that 
was necessary was to turn.a button, and the 
room would be flooded with light. Many 
grope in darkness all their lives because they 
do not seek God and turn on the light.— 
Anna L. Dreyer, Tabor, Iowa, 

The Torch.— Jehovah is my light and my 
salvation; whom shali I fear? (Golden 
Text.) It is related that a minister, going 
from the village into the backwoods to preach 
to the settlers, on one occasion found it nec- 





essary to return at night when it was ve 
dark, A backwoodsman provided him wi 

a torch of pine wood, The minister, who 
had never seen anything like it, remarked, 
**It will soon burn out.’’ ‘* It will light you 
home,’’ answered the man. ‘‘The wind 
may blow it out.’’ ‘‘ It wilMight you home,’”’ 
was again the answer. ‘*But what if it 
should rain?’’ ‘It will light you home,” 
was again the insistent answer. Contrary to 
the minister’s fears the little torch gave 
abundant light to his path all the way home. 
So Jehovah, who is our light and our salva- 
tion, will not fail.— Zhe Rev. C. H. Kilmer, 
Mecklenburg, N. Y. 


In the Tunnel.— Jehovah is my light and 
my salvation (Golden Text). An engine 
driver’s wife lay dying, and her husband 
spoke to her of passing through the dark 
tunnel of death. She smiled, and said 
faintly, ‘‘ Not dark ; there’s a light in it for 
me; not red, for there’s no danger; not 
green, for there’s no need for caution, It’s 
the white /ight of safety, for ‘the Lord is my 
light and my salvation, and I’m not afraid.’ *’ 
—Mrs. M. Watts, Herne Hill, London, 
Eng. From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


Death a Small Matter.—/ehovah sent me 
to prophesy against this house and against 
this city all the words that ye have heard 
(v. 12). Life is a matter of very small ac- 
count to any one in comparison with duty- 
doing, whether a man realizes this truth or 
not. Whatever is worth living for is worth 
dying for, if dying be an incident to its pur- 
suing. When the Roman general, Pompey, 
was warned against the danger of his return- 
ing from Egypt to Italy, to meet a new trou- 
ble in his own land, his heroic answer was: 
‘*It is a small matter that I should move 
forward and die. It is too great a matter 
that I should take one step backward and 
live.’? — Juniata Rohkrback, Washington, 
D.C. From H. Clay Trumbull, 


* 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we thank thee that thy care is over us in the 
midst of dangers, seen and unseen. We thank 
thee that thou hast pres to men in all the ages 
of thy dealings with thy people, courage to speak 
the truth in the face of evil opposition. We 
thank thee that we also may receive this gift 
from thee, and that we do not need to fear, in 
thy name, to put down evil and to bear strong 
testimony even when the consequences to our- 
selves may seem more than we can bear. Re- 
mind us, we pray thee, in all our duty-doing, 
of the indwelling of our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ. ‘lake from our souls every selfish fear, 
and may we have the abiding courage of mes- 
sengers of thine, going forth, not in our own 
strength, but in thy strength. In Jesus’ name 
we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—One the hardest: les- 
sons for any of us to learn is to take rightful 
criticism kindly. Even when some one we 
greatly respect tells us that we have been do- 
ing wrong, the resentment that we feel some- 
times clouds our minds so completely with a 
red mist that we miss the point of the mes- 
sage and do not see what we ought to see, — 
our own failings. Priests and prophets and 
the people, too, had only one answer at first 
to Jeremiah. What was it? Yes, ‘thou 
shalt surely die.”’ You see they could not 
hear the truth without anger with the truth 
speaker. But better counsels prevailed when 

e princes of Judah heard what Jeremiah 
had said, and how ready he was to speak the 
truth, no matter what happened to him. 
Nothing is more unreasonable than anger 
under the criticism of a good friend. ‘The 
people had been ready to put Jeremiah to 
death, but when they were in their rightful 
mind they saw that he was not worthy ofdeath. 
The same spirit of anger that rese up within 
them will rise up within us unless we have 
the spirit of Christ. Iam going to put a very 
simple test on the blackboard which we might 
apply often to our Christian experience. 


CRITICISM 


HOW DO! TAKE IT? 














When we have learned to take criticism 
sweetly, and to get all that can possibly be 
gotten out of it in order to do much better 
than we have done before, we have begun to 
learn one of the great secrets of true Chris- 
tian character. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* God is the refuge of his saints."’ 

** Who trusts in God, a strong abode."’ 
‘* God calling yet, shall 1 not hear?’’ 
‘Tn the hour of trial."* 

“* Sinners, turn, why will ye die?’ 

** Guide me, O thou Great Jehcvah.”’ 
** Fight the good fight."* 

‘* A charge to keep I have."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm took “« Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 56 : 1-4, 8, 9, (115 : 1-4,8, 9). 
Psalm 35 : 1, 2, 18-21 (73 : 1, 2, 18-21). 
Psalm 31 : 5-8 (64 : 5-8). 

Psalm 27 : 1-4 (55 : 1-4). 

Psalm 57 : 4-8 (116 : 4-7). 


“ 
Lesson Home-Readings 


seme under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
torial Association , and approved by the American 
ion of the Internati Lesson Committee.) 


ry 





M.—Jer. 26 : 1-24 . . . . Jeremiah Tried and 
Acquitted. 

T.-JOf. 96 3 8-84. 1.0 Jeremiah’'s Faithful 
arning. 


W.—Micah 3 : 1-12 
the Morashtite. 

T.—Mal. 1: 1-14. . The Warning of Malachi. 

F.—Matt. 26 : 57-68. . Jesus Adjudged Guilty 
of Blasphemy. 

S.—Acts6:8 to 7:60". . . Stephen Adjudged 
Guilty of Blasphemy. i 
S.—Psa. 62 : 1-12. . . God is the Rock of my 

Strength. 


. The Warning of Micah, 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God’s people 
should be brave when they have hard 
trials. 

Before the Lesson.—Talk informally about 
things which must be tried, to prove whether 
they are good: boys try new roller. skates, 
kites, knives, etc. ; girls try on new dresses, 
hats, shoes, etc., they try the new swing, the 
bag of candy; men try bridges, ships, en- 

nes, Scene 

In school, your problems and examinations 
are trials, to find out how much you know; 
people are often tried to see how brave, 
honest or truthful they are. Only the best 
things can stand the hardest trials. 

Introduction.—Long, long ago, an old 
man worked mony years building a big boat, 
because God told him to do it. People 
laughed at Noah, but he worked right on 
until the floods came, and tried his boat to 
see how strongit was. Everything that Noah 
took into the ark was safe, but the people 
who made fun of him were destroyed. I 
think Noah felt like saying: ‘‘’The Lord is 
my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear??? 

If you have saved the picture of February 
5th lesson, show the prophet Elijsh, bravely 
speaking God’s messageto Ahab. Although 
Ahab was so angry that he tried to find and 
kill Elijah, God kept him safe—by the brook, 
and in the widow’s home. lijah could 
truly say: ‘* The Lord is my light and my 
salvation ; whom shall I fear? ”’ 

God chose many other brave prophets to 
speak his messages. Show the picture and 
repeat 


** T stands for Isaiah, a prophet of old 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold.” 


Lesson Story.—After Isaiah died, God 
chose another prophet, named Jeremiah (add 
to-day’s picture). God said to Jeremiah 
**Go tell my people that if they learn and 
obey my commands, which are in the book 
which was found, then I will make their 
grain, fruit and cattle to increase, and they 
will have a blessed, happy time; but if they 
disobey and worship idols, they shall be 
catried to other lands to live among strang- 
ers, and their beautiful city and temple shall 
be torn down.”’ 

Draw a/diagram, or use the sand-table to 
show the temple court where Jeremiah stood 
and spoke. Crowds passed through this 
court. At first people stopped to watch and 
listen, when Jeremiah called out, ‘‘ Amend 
your ways and your doings and obey the voice 
of the Lord.’’ Sometimes people tried to 
stop him, saying, ‘‘If you tell such things 
about our city you shall surely die.’’ Jere- 
miah bravely answered, ‘‘ It is all true, be- 
cause God told me to say it. This city shall 
be torn down into heaps, unless you do 




















LESSON FOR AUG. 6 (Jeremiah 26) 


right.’? Some of the princes heard the noise 
and hurried to see what the trouble was. 
They sat by the new gate to listen as the 
people went out and came in. Some said, 
6 hat prophet, Jeremiah, ought to die, be- 
cause he says our city shall be destroyed.’’ 
Jeremiah was brave enough to repeat God’s 
message. ‘Unless the people obey God’s 
laws, they shall be carried away, and their 
city torn down,.’’ I think Jeremiah kept say- 
ing in his heart, ‘* The Lord is my light and 
my salvation ; whom shall I fear? ’’ 

Jeremiah knew that if the princes chose, 
they could punish him, so Jeremiah said, 
** As for me, I am in yourhand ; do with me 
what is good and right in your eyes,—only 
remember, that if you put me to death, God 
will punish your city and its people.’’ 

When the princes saw how brave he was, 
they said, ‘* This man doesn’t deserve to die ; 
he has spoken God’s message to us, just as 

. some other prophets have done ; if we should 
put him to death, we should do great wrong,”’ 
so they saved his life. God was pleased that 
cor ye was brave enough to stand such a 

ard trial, 

I believe Jeremiah knew the verse from our 
Shepherd Psalm, ‘*1 will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me,’’ and ‘‘ what time I am afraid, I 
will put my trust in thee,’’ 

After the Lesson.—Because Henry and 
Margaret were timid in the dark, they some- 
times said verses like those, when they went 
to bed, Sometimes when they were trying to 
be brave enough not to be afraid of the dark, 
they sang themselves to sleep with these 
pretty songs: 

** When the day is ended 
Stars shining bright 
Bring to tired children 
God's gift of night."’ 
(Carols.) 
also 
‘* Need I ever know a fear 
Night and day my Father's near 
God sees ; God sees."’ 
(Carols; Leyda Publishing Co. Chicago, 25 cents.) 
Home Work.—Give a copy of these words 
to each child to sing at home each night. 

The older children may make their own 

copies, for their work-books, 


Cuicaco, ILL, 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


Two PICTURES OF JEREMIAH 
1. Jeremiah : Afraid to try. 
a. Jeremiah : Not afraid to die. 


AVE you ever heard any girl call an- 
other ‘‘ Fraidy-cat’?? What was the 
trouble? Is it a disgrace to be 

afraid? Are grown people ever afraid? Do 
you suppose there were ever any ministers 
afraid to begin public preaching? Can you 
think why? 

When Jehovah called Jeremiah to preach 
for him, notice, in Jeremiah 1 : 6, 7, his re- 
ply. Whydo you think the next words were 
‘*Be not afraid’’?? What do you suppose 
he was afraidof? This led to a discussion 
of the times, and we neted that Jeremiah 
had to fear not only the Assyrian enemies, 
but those of his own nation, 

Glance, however, at Jeremiah 1 : 18, 19. 
What is Jeremiah to become? What is the 
value of a fortified city? Can you mention 
one which has been impossible to take? 
What would the iron pillar suggest concern- 
ing Jeremiah’s ability to withstand attacks? 
China has a wonderful wall which has lasted 
for centuries. Parts have now decayed, 
however. What would a brazen wall sug- 
gest? How would attacks affect a brazen 
wall? Jeremiah shall stand, but he must 
stand alone. He is forbidden to marry. 

So we find in our first picture that Jere- 
miah seems a kind of ‘‘ Fraidy-cat.”” He 
fears to do public work, and Jehovah has to 
show him how he will help. Our second 
picture (Jer. 26) shows how the timid, shrink- 
ing, reluctant Jeremiah faces real danger. 

Jehovah calls Jeremiah again. Where is 
he to go? Why was this a good place to 
select? Why was ita hard place? What is 
he todo? When is hetospeak? To whom? 
What is his message? What is Jehovah’s 
purpose in this? What had happened at 
Shiloh? What did it mean for Jerusalem? 
What effect would this have on the Jews? 
What kind of character was required to do 
this hard task? It is always hard to tell peo- 
ple their faults. Is it generally a good thing 
to talk against yourown city? When should 
you? What is such a speaker likely to re- 
ceive? 


_| strong? We memorized Psalm 27: 1. 
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Does Jeremiah get what you expected? 
What do they do to him ? Who are included 
in the condemning crowd? Does it surprise 

ou to find priests and prophets among them? 
hen into the crowd came what officers? I 
wonder why they came. What explanation 
was made to them? What reason does Jer- 
emiah give for being there? Read the three 
words which were enough to prove him 
uiltless. We noted ‘‘ Jehovah sent me.’’ 
hat did he say about himself? What 
finally saved him ? 

Jeremiah was afraid to begin his public 
work, so find the verse in this lesson which 
tells he is afraid of death. You cannot find 
any? Nor can I. Are you glad? What 
does it show? What made perauens, 3 
the ‘fortified city’? been taken? Did the 
‘‘iron pillar’? stand? Did, the ‘brazen 
wall’’ suffer by this attack ? 

‘*I hope after to-day,’’ I said, ‘‘to have 
no more girls in my class.’’ I wish you 
could have seen the effect of this. No more 
girls! All of them, instead, are now to be 
iron pillars and brazen walls standing in hard 
places to do Christ’s work, with Jeremiah’s 
simple excuse, ‘‘ Jehovah sent me,’’ and the 
courage to say, *‘ Jehovah is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear?’”’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


Read again of the bravery of Jeremiah. 
Write from memory the secret of his cour- 


e. 

Read Jeremiah 36 : 1-6. What was writ- 
ten on Jeremiah’s roll? What was Jehovah’s 
purpose in having it read ? 

Read Jeremiah 36: 4-11. What is God’s 
plan when men interfere to prevent his work 
being done? 

Read Jeremiah 36 : 11-19. Tell where 
one listener carried the news and its effect. 

Read Jeremiah 36 : 20-27. Why did the 
king burn it? Need these men have feared 
the complete loss of that message? (Answer 
+ from Isaiah 40: 8.) 

Memorize Isaiah 40: 8. Write the last 
part from memory. 

Read in review Jeremiah 36. What are 
we to remember if we ever see men trying to 
destroy our Bible in any way? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


. 
Your Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


SHOULD open this lesson with another 
review of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
using the banner drill described last 

week. ‘Then I should give a written test on 
the last few lessons, using these questions : 
**1, What king began great reforms when 
quite young? 2. Whose son was he? 3. 
Whose grandson? 4. What country did he 
‘rule? 5. What was his capital? 6, What 
great evil did he put down? 7. What great 
building did he restore? 8. What was 
found in the course of this work? 9. What 
did the king do to make the Bible known? 
10. How did he die? ”’ 

Introduce the immediate lesson by having 
the class repeat in concert the list of the 
major prophets, in the Bible order. You will 
have a paper pennant bearing the contrac- 
tion, ‘‘Jer.,’’ in plain letters. This you will 
stick up, by the long pin on which it is 
mounted, at the prophet’s town of Anathoth. 

This Week’s Novelty.— Provide for this 
lesson five pictures of men, large enough to 
be plainly seen by all the boys. You can 
easily get these from the newspapers, and 
mount them on pasteboard. 

Ask the boys how Jeremiah got into trou- 
ble. By speaking boldly against the evils of 
his nation. What is one thing that seals the 
lips of men when they ought to speak out for 
God? The boys may say, ‘‘Fear.’? Take 
a strip of white adhesive paper and get one 
of the boys to stick it over the lips of one of 
the faces. White is for paleness, fear. 

Bring out another face. What may seal 
this man’s lips? Gold. Some one may bribe 
him, or he may be afraid of jeopardizing his 
worldly prospects. Give another boy a piece 
of yellow adhesive paper (you may be obliged 
to color white paper yellow), and have him 
stick it over the second pair of lips. Place 
each face in view of the class. 

In the same way you will have the third 
man’s lips sealed with distrust—of God. 
This may be represented by a strip of blue 





paper. The fourth pair of lips will be sealed 
by sin, since a man who is himself commit- 





ting sin cannot condemn that sin in others. 
This will be represented by red paper. 

But Jeremiah’s lips were not sealed. Bring 
out the fifth face, which will be a good, strong 
one. Get the boys to tell you what charac- 
teristics in Jeremiah enabled him to speak 
out so boldly, and write these under the face: 
‘*Courage, unselfishness, trust, purity,’’— 
the opposite of the things that sealed the lips 
of the four men that have preceded. 

Tell the boys that the words that came out 
of Jeremiah’s unsealed lips were like cannon- 
balls, seeking to batter down the walls of evil. 
What were some of the evils to be over- 
thrown? The boys will name them,—idol- 
atry, injustice, greed, worldliness, sin; etc. 
As each is named, print it on a piece of 
cardboard, and set up the card, backed up 
by a blank card, till they are all arranged in 
a row, like a slanting wall. 

Ask the boys to see how many word can- 
non-balls coming from Jeremiah’s unsealed 
lips they can find in the first six verses of our 
chapter: ‘‘Harken! Remember! Repent! 
Fear!’’ Those words sum up what Jere- 
miah said. With each word fire a heavy 
marble at your card wall, until it has all been 
battered down, 

But what befel the brave man who spoke 
so courageously? ‘The rest of the chapter 
will be read by the boys as a dialogue. Ap- 

int one to read the part of Jeremiah. 

ivide the rest of the class, half of them to 
read in concert the words of the priests and 
prophets, and the other half to read the 
words of the princes and people. One of the 
latter division will read verses 18, 19, and 
another will read verses 20-23. All the nar- 
tative will be omitted in the reading. 

To apply the story to the lives of the 
boys, ask them to name the evils that boys 
should be ready to speak against. They will 
name, probably, swearing, tobacco, drinking, 
gambling, bad stories, bad pictures, laziness, 
lying, irreverence, carelessness, Print each, 
as it is named, on a card, -which you will set 
up as before, making a cardboard wall. Are 
their lips sealed? What are some of the 
word-cannon-balls that they may fire against 
these evils? Each boy, as he suggests one, 
is to fire a marble against the ‘‘wall.’’ ‘I 
don’t believe in that,’’ ‘* You ought to know 
better.”” “*I am a Christian and I’m not 
ashamed of it.’? These are some of the 
cannon-balls that may be used. Satter down 
the wall ! 


Home Wark on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read all of Jeremiah 36. What do you 
learn from Baruch? Why did the princes 
want the king to hear what Baruch had writ- 
ten for Jeremiah? Why did the king burn 
the writing? What do modern men do to 
the Bible that is just as bad? 

Boston. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Jeremiah’s Protests Against the Growing 
Evils of Jehoiakim’s Reign and His 
Bitter Experiences (2 Kings 23: 
31-37 ; Jeremiah 22: 1-19; 12: 
18-23; 7: 1-15; 26: 1-24; 
about 607 B.C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


S SOON as the people of Judah were 
made aware of the death of Josiah, 
they placed upon the throne, as his 

successor, Jehoahaz, his son. He was rot 
the oldest prince of the family (23 : 31 com- 
pared with 23: 36), but evidently a prime 
favorite with the people and one who would 
perhaps have made an excellent ruler. But 
his reign was very brief, only three months. 
When he went to Riblah in Hamath to ten- 
der his allegiance to the Pharaoh, he was 
deposed, put into chains, and deported to 
Egypt, where he died. His melancholy fate 
is set forth by Jeremiah 22 : 10-12, who de- 
clared it to be far worse than the sudden 
death in warfare which Josiah (Jer. 22 : 10) 
had experienced. 

In his place an older brother, Eliakim, 
who took the royal name of Jehoiakim, was 
appointed by Pharaoh Necho, The country 
was heavily fined, and Jehoiakim’s first task 
was the raising of the money from the peo- 
ple. 

Jehoiakim represented a policy radically 
different from that of his father. He imi- 
tated his great-grandfather, Manasseh. He 
disliked the prophets, like Jeremiah, and 
worked against them. He resented their in- 
terference with his policy, hence Jeremiah’s 
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plain speaking got him into difficulties. Jere- 
miah’s troubles and problems during the 
eleven years of the reign of Jehoiakim (608- 
597) called forth a large proportion of his 
recorded sermons. ‘‘In the face of bitter 
opposition and constant danger of death he 
continually held up before king and people 
the true ideals of life and religion, and 
thereby kept alive in the hearts of the few 
disciples who heeded his words the faith of 
his race.’”’ 
_ Read verses 9, 10, 18, 19, 21-23 of chap- 
ter 11 of the prophecies of Jeremiah to bring 
out the tragic situation in which the prophet 
suddenly found himself. Jeremiah was bound 
to plead with his people to remain faithful to 
amy and to follow after righteousness, 
ut in his own home town, among his neigh- 
bors at Anathoth, he,was fiercely hated. No 
wonder Jeremiah raised for the moment 
(12: 1) the query why the righteous should 
be allowed to suffer, as he was suffering. 
Jehovah gave him the world-wide answer 
(12 : 5, 6) that it was a test that he must 
stand. 

Jeremiah 7 records a noble discourse of 
this same period, which was delivered at the 
temple and went directly to the heart of the 
issue of ceremonialism versus the religion of 
service. It indicates that under the encour- 
agement of King Jehoiakim the people had 
turned with excessive zeal and with blind 
faith to the formal practises of religion in the 
temple and at the same time (vs. 17, 18, 30, 
31) had revived the heathen cults at the an- 
cient, near-by sanctuaries. eremiah op- 
posed this movement by declaring that Jeho- 
vah regarded such worship as an abomination 
and that he would (vs. 12-15) have to destroy 
the temple even as he had permitted the 
ancient sanctuary at Shiloh to be destroyed. 
Read 7 : 1-7 for Jeremiah’s statement of the 
sort of worship that would insure God’s 
blessing. How was it to find expression? 
Compare Micah’s definition (Micah 6 : 8). 
Then read aloud 7 : 8-11. How sharply the 
prophet declares that one cannot commit 
crime and worship God at the same time ! 

The narrative of Jeremiah 26 relates to the 
same general event and shows the effect of 
Jeremiah’s boldness upon the people, and 
upon the court. 

Think of the courage which was needed to 
sustain the part that Jeremiah played at this 
time! He seemed to stand alone, Every 
one was against him, 

He was directed by Jehovah to speak ‘‘ to 
all the cities of Judah,’’ that is to say, to 
those assembled from all over Judah at the 
temple. Here at one of the periodical gath- 
erings of the people he cont appeal to the 
national conscience. As George Adam Smith 
remarks, ‘‘ the city of Jerusalem,’’ by reason 
of Josiah’s centralizing reforms, ‘‘ had become 
the auditorium of the nation.’’ At some 
temple festival there was a great and repre- 
sentative concourse in the city. Jeremiah 
seized the occasion to make known to them 
all the message with which his heart was 
full. What did God caution him about? 
(v. 2.) Was this an encouragement or a 
warning? What effect was it hoped that the 
address would produce? Is God always 
ready to adjust himself to better human con- 
ditions? For what two reasons did Jehovah 
feel compelled to threaten to destroy the tem- 
ple and lay waste Jerusalem? What was the 
significance of the reference to Shiloh? 

Was it strange that a people so severely 
condemned by Jeremiah for their wicked 
ways should be so sensitive about the temple? 
How did the prophets and priests (26 : 11) 
show unmistakably that they were outraged 
and hurt by his words. They felt such uatter- 
ances to be sacrilegious. With what fate did 
they threaten Jeremiah? His criticisms did 
not move them, but what he said about the 
temple was unforgivable in their eyes. 

The fact seems to be that the popular re- 
gard for the temple had become a supersti- 
tion, The temple was a sort of fetish (Jer. 
7:4). They thought that God would dwell 
there, no matter what they did or thought. 
But according to Jeremiah God would not 
honor with his presence a sanctuary which 
they were polluting by their bloodstained, 
lustful presence. He would be just as ready 
to destroy it as he was to destroy the first 
temple at Shiloh. 

Fortunately for Jeremiah the princes and 
the general run of the people were disposed 
to listen to his calm and dignified reply to 
those who demanded his death. They hon- 
ored one who spoke in God’s name and knew 
he had a right to declare God’s truth, and 
they also knew that Jeremiah was a real 


( Continued on next page) 
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There Is a Church | 
In Which No Wedding 
Or Funeral Can Be Held 


In which a sermon is never preached: which 
has no minister: no organ: no altar. Yet 
ple from all over the world come to the 
church and love it and speak of it with grati- 
tude. It was all the idea of one woman. 


No one can read of this church but feels that 
there is a tremendous thought here. 


Oddly enough, the church has hardly been 
written of. That is why the story, by the 
man who knows it better than any one else, 
strikes one with such a fresh interest. 


It is in the August Lapies’ Home JourNnaL. 


For 15 Cents You Have It 




















A Woman Refused to 
Marry a Man 


Yet she loved him: she loves him today. And 
it was all because she found she couldn’t sit in 
a room with him except on a sofa beside him. 
But she believes she avoided the Divorce Court. 
And she sees there are scores of folks, some 


engaged and some married, who should do or 
should have done what she did. 


She feels now she has found an “insurance 
against divorce: she even calls it “my cure 
for divorce.” It is a point of view on marriage 
that is unusual but marvelously true. 


It is worth reading: this woman’s story. She 
tells it herself. It is called ““Why I Did Not 
Marry: and Why I Think Some Other Folks 
Shouldn’t, Either.” 


It is in the August Lapies’ Home JouRNAL. 


For 15 Cents You Have It 
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**speaker for God.’’ Rarely are those in 

danger who honestly speak in God’s 
name. Men may not wish to heed their 
words, but will usually respect them as God’s 
messengers. 


Booxs THAT MAy Be UseEp. 


George Adam Smith’s “ Jerusalem,’’ vol. 
ii, follows the lesson interestingly in pages 
237-242. Kent puts the discourses of Jere- 
miah into their proper order and translates 
very clearly in ‘‘Sermons, Epistles, and 
Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets ’’ (Students’ 
Old Testament), pages 191-199, Stanley’s 
** Jewish Church,”’ vol. ii, 451-454, gives a 
vivid résumé of these details, much enlarged 
by Farrar in ‘‘ Second Kings,’’ pages 411-421. 

ent’s remarks in ‘* Kings and Prophets,’’ 
236-247, are very helpful. 


Dai_Ly HoME WorK ON THE NExT LESSON. 
The lesson for August 13 is Jeremiah 36. 


Monday.—Read Jeremiah 13: 1-11, A 
symbolic prediction of Judah’s judgment. 

Tuesday.— Read Jeremiah 36 : 1-8. Jeho- 
vah’s purpose in directing Jeremiah to com- 
mit to writing his predictions and the imme- 
diate result. 

Wednesday.—Read Jeremiah 36: 9-109. 
The public reading of das roll, Its effect 
upon the nobles at the court. 

Thursday.—Read Jeremiah 36 : 20-32. 
The effect a the king of hearing the roll 
and the results of his action. 

Friday.—Read Jeremiah 25 : 1-11, the 
prediction of the conquest of Judah by 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

Saturday.—Read Habakkuk 1: 5-11, a 
contemporary prediction of the coming: in- 
vasion of the Babylonians, 

Sunday.—Read 2 Kings 24: 1-17, the 
close of Jehoiakim’s reign and the first cap- 
ture of Jerusalem. 


THE NExT LEssON OUTLINED FOR STUPY. 


JSeremiah’s Symbolic Preaching. (1) How 
in chapter 13 are we told that he drove home 
the lesson of the rapid decay of Judah? (2) 
Give some other instance of a use of a strik- 
ing symbol (18, ‘19, 28, 24). 

The Divine Command to Write Down the 
Sermons which Jeremiah had been Preaching 
(36 : 1-3). (3) What was the purpose of 
such a collection? (4) How many years’ 
work did it represent? (Comp. 25 : 3; San- 
ders, 3; Ross, 1.) 

The Public Reading of the Roll. (5) What 
day was selected for the reading? (6) How 
much of an audience heard it? (7) What 
was the opinion of the princes regarding its 
probable effect on the king? (Sanders 6, 7 ; 
Ross, 6.) 

The King’s Reception of It. (8) How did 
he act, and why? (Ross, 6; Sanders, 13,14.) 

The Futslity of His Act. (9)-How many 
of us try to block God by burning up his 
message of judgment ? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, KANSAS. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 6, rorr. 
Lessons from Great Lives: VIII. 
Job (Job6: 1-11; 42: 1-6, 
Consecration meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Solicitous fatherhood (Job 1 : 1-5). 
‘Tues.—Bolts from the blue (Job 1 : 13-22). 
Wed.—tTest of patience (Job 2 : 1-10). 
Thurs.—A lesson in faith (Job 19 : 21-29). 
Fri.—Misjudged (Job 42 : 7-12). 

Sat.—A lesson in humility (Job 40 : 1-4). 











How are we to-day tested by God ? 


Tell of other Bible characters that were 
tested. 


How can we get strength in trials ? 


OB was a great and good man. The 
wonderful book which bears his name 
gives us the details of his character. He 

| was. ‘‘the father of the oppressed, and of 
| those who had none to help them.’” When 
| he sat as a judge in the market-places, 
| ** righteousness clothed him ”’’ there, and *‘ his 
| justice was a robe and a diadem.’’ He 
| ‘* broke the jaws of the wicked, and plucked 

the spoil out of his teeth ;’’ and, humble in 





ee the midst of his power, he ‘‘did not despise 
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the cause of his mamservant, or his maid- 
servant, when they contended with him,’’ 
rep (and amidst those old people where 
the multitude of mankind were regarded as 
the born slaves of the powerful, to be carved 
into eunuchs or polluted into concubines at 
their master’s pleasure, it is no easy matter 
to know it)—knowing that, ‘‘He who had 
made him had made them”’ and one ‘‘had 
fashioned them both in the womb.’’ Above 
all, he was the friend of the poor; ‘the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon him,’’ and he ‘*made the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.’’ This is the way 
Froude sums up the picture in his remarkabie 
essay on ‘*The Book of Job”? in ‘*Short 
Studies on Great Subjects.’’ 


* 


**God himself,” Froude goes on, ‘‘ bears 
the emphatic testimony, that ‘ there was none 
like him upon the earth, a perfect and up- 
right man, who feared and eschewed 
evil.’ If such a person as this, therefore, 
could be made miserable, necessarily the 
current belief of the Jews was false to the 
root ; and tradition furnished the fact that he 
had been visited by every worst calamity. 
How was it then to be accounted for? Out 
of a thousand possible explanations, the poet 
introduces a single one. He admits us be- 
hind the veil which covers the ways of Provi- 
dence, and we hear the accusing angel 
charging Job with an interested piety, and of 
being obedient because it was his policy. 
* Job does not serve God for nought,’ he says ; 
‘strip him of his splendor, and see if he will 
care forGod then. Humble him into poverty 
and wretchedness, so only we shall know 
what is in his heart.’ The cause thus intro- 
duced is itself a rebuke to the belief which, 
with its ‘rewards and punishments,’ immedi- 
ately fostered selfishness; and the poem 
opens with a double action, on one side to 
try the question whether it is possible for man 
to love God disinterestedly—the issue of 
which trial is not foreseen or even foretold, 
and we watch the progress of it with an anx- 
ious and fearful interest ; on the other side, 
to bring out, in contrast to the truth which 
we already know, the cruel falsehood of the 
popular faith—to show how, instead of lead- 
ing mento mercy and affection, it hardens 
their hearty; narrows their sympathies, and 
enhances the trials of the sallete, by refine- 
ments which even Satan had not antici- 
pated.’’ 

b 


The creed in which Job had believed, 
namely, that all a man’s suffering was the 
result of his sins, was tried and found want- 
ing. Years later, Jesus mentioned it to re- 
pudiate it. Life cannot be reduced into any 
such simple formula. Job came to realize 
“this and the beauty of the story is his belief 
in God, undestroyed by his unintelligible 
experiences, and the wonderful teaching of 
the book that life is a mysterious and compli- 
cated thing and thatits problems can’t be ex- 
plained in any easy, offhand mechanical way. 

All came out well in the end. Job passed 
through into a far deeper experience of God 
and God blessed him with more than he 
possessed at the beginning. 


‘*Knowing as we do,’’ Froude continues, 
‘*the cause of Job’s misfortunes, and that as 
soon as-his trial was over it was no longer 
operative, our sense of fitness could not be 
satisfied unless he were indemnified out- 
wardly for his outward sufferings. Satan is 
defeated, and Job’s integrity proved; and 
there is no reason why the general Jaw should 
be interfered with, which, however large the 
exceptions, tends to connect goodness and 
prosperity ; or why obvious calamities, obvi- 
ously undeserved, should remain any more 
unremoved. Perhaps, too, a deeper lesson 
still lies below his restoration—something 
perhaps of thiskind. Prosperity, enjoyment, 
happiness, comfort, peace, whatever be the 
name by which we designate that-state in 
which life is to our own selves pleasant and 
delightful, as long as they are sought or 
prized as things essential, so far have a ten- 
dency to disennoble our nature, and are a 
sign that we are still in servitude to selfish- 
ness. Only when they lie outside us, as or- 
naments merely to be worn or laid aside as 
God pleases—only then may such things be 
possessed with impunity. Job’s heart in 
early times had clung to them more than he 
knew, but now he was purged clean, and 
they were restored because he had ceased to 
need them.”’ 


Have we learned this lesson of Job’s, to pos- 
sess our possessions, not to be possessed by 
them, to trust in God even though he slay us? 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 6 (Jeremiah 25) 





Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 








Please tell me what you think of the Boy 
Scout movement, Personally I would not 
want my boy to belong to a military organiza- 
tion like the Boys’ Brigade, but I have a lean- 
ing toward the ut movement.—TIOGA. 

The Boys’ Brigade has undoubtedly 
brought good disciplinary results in many 
localities and among certain classes. I am 
also as well convinced that some of the good 
results have been offset by the stimulation of 
the war passions, The Boy Scout move- 
ment seems to me about as free from the 
military objection, especially as it is carried 
on in this country, as an organization for 
active outdoor life and service could well be. 
Its ideals are usually high, and the aims are 
definite, concrete, and the accomplishment 
subject to test. It isin a measure chivalric 
in spirit, and tends to develop the con- 
structive power instead of the destructive, 
which is essential to the military aye 
Of course much depends on the sort of men 
who are directing the boys. It is easy to 
see that a Boys’ Brigade might be well di- 
rected in spite of the military principle, and 
the Boy Scout group might be badly offi- 
cered. But this is true of leadership any- 
where. First pick your men. 





Your columns in The Sunday School Times 
have been very helpful to me, and I have con- 
cluded to ask your advice in regard to my little 
boy. We have been very much troubled by 
his deceitfulness, It began when a small child, 
and by the time he was six, although we had 
tried all the usual thods of punishment, as 
well as persuasion, the habit was so fixed that 
he would lie without any a t reason. 

At this time we abandoned the former pun- 
ishments, and when detected in a lie he was 
deprived of one of his choice possessions. We 
also told him that whenever he confessed to a 
fault he. would either receive no punishment at 
all, or a very slight one, but if he tried to deny 
it the punishment would be doubly severe. For 
some time this method reaped good results, but 
presently he re cy back into his old ways. 
Of course, as a rule, fear of punishment was at 
the bottom of his falsehoods, but not always. 
Only a few months ago (and he has just passed 
his ninth birthday)-we detected him in a delib- 
erate lie; which was so ingenious and inventive 
that it showed a practi tongue. A few days 
ago he looked me straight in the face, and made 
a statement which I knew to be false. I was 
so sure of it that I referred to the matter again, 
and he admitted a portion of the falsehood, but 
would not confess the rest, and sticks to it. 

I know that he habitually makes misstate- 
ments about trivial matters merely to save him- 
self a little trouble, and I am we discouraged. 
I am sure the boy has not lacked for gentle 
counsel and reproof, which I have sometimes 
used in place of punishment. He seems to 
have no sense of honor and but very little shame 
when detected, yet he knows that we consider 
lying the worst of his many faults. ‘Ihe boy is 
strong and well, though he has a capricious ap- 
petite, and has to be restrained from sweets and 
urged .to eat sensible food. He had adenoids 4 
removed two years ago, and his tonsils treated 
last year, with no effect on his disposition, and 
but very little on his general health. He is 
very selfish and irritable and rough and domi- 
neering with his little sister. All of these faults 
we have tried to overcome, but with so little 
result that I feel our methods must be mis- 
taken.—SOUTH. 

The subject of children’s falsehoods has 
been very fruitful of late years for both com- 
petent and incompetent writers. The child 
is naturally a truth teller. If he is very 
young, and he says what is not true as fact, 
in a majority of cases he is not morally lying. 
When he gets old enough to be pane 
falsifying, in a large proportion of cases he 
does it partly through imitation or for 
reasons which are forced upon him by his 
parents or by the world, while at the same 
time he has no adequate sense of the conse- 
quences of untruth. It is hardly possible 
that a child of six could have deliberately 
formed a fixed habit of lying in the sense 
which the adult means by that phrase. In 
the case before us we have the testimony of 
the parents that some of the falsification at 
least was done to escape punishment. It is 
highly probable that this child was punished 
for lying before he realized just why he was 
punished. It is next to impossible for some 
young children to draw the line between fact 
and fancy. Some persons never discover it 
at any age. Of course grown persons who 
draw no line between ‘‘ whole cloth ’’ man- 
ufacture and a strenuous adherence to abso- 
lute truth are to be rated as liars and treated 
as culpable, even though there are psycho- 








logical difficulties in the way of their cor- 
recting the vicious habit. 
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In the matter of the punishments to which 
this child was subjected, it is almost certain 
that the ordinary modes of punishment will 
never cure a child of lying. The fact is, 

unishment very rarely cures moral wrong. 
f the punishment grows naturally out of the 
transgression it may be beneficial. The ten- 
dency of punishment is to increase the cul- 
prit’s ingenuity in avoiding detection the 
next time. Penologists know that punish- 
ment does not stop crime. A great many 
children are driven to falsehood by the par- 
ents’ suspicious attitude and lack of faith in 
them. Moreover, they have adult exagger- 
ations and deceptions of all sorts continually 
before them. Nursery rhymes and fictitious 
stories are avowedly unreal. How shall a 
young child know why such fiction is right 
and his own spontaneous fiction, or fiction 
concocted to avoid a punishment or gain a 
desirable end, is wrong? He cannot know 
until he has learned the difference by a long 
course of experience. The most conscien- 
tious child may have the most vigorous 
fancy, and may be the least able to account 
for the seemingly arbitrary distinctions which 
his parents make between some fictions and 
other fictions; between jocular and mali- 
cious deceptions, or playful or careless ex- 
aggerations and lying. 

In brief, the two things which these par- 
ents need to remember are, if the child is 
temperamentally irritable or capricious he 
must be kindly led into that discrimination 
to which I have just referred, and he must 
be led into it, not as though he were under 
the eye of a detective, nor as if he were a 
culprit being patronized out of his sin. Sec- 
ondly, he ought to be brought to realize the 
evil of lying just for what effects are likely to 
recoil against him, and for the tangled web 
which the liar weaves when first he practises 
deception. A good deal of this teaching 
can best be done through the means of story 
—heroic courage in standing for the truth, 
The sense of honor and the martyr spirit are 
stimulated through the suggestion of story— 
especially real biography. 








Books Worth Noting | 


Everyday Poems (By Amos R. Wells). — 
If any-one thing more than another character- 
izes Amos R., Wells it is extraordinary versa- 
tility and rapid producing power. This time 
he is before the public with a volume of 
verse. A goodly number of these poems are 
** Bible-born,’’ and many others are grouped 
under such heads as appeal to the common 
interests and sympathies. And Mr. Wells is 
a poet. While he is simple, sane, facile, he 
is often intense, sparkling with fancy, at 
times inspired with a message, sometimes 
humorous, and never dull. The fact is that 
Mr. Wells is always interesting. As a versi- 
fier, while he varies in quality, at his best he 
shows forth the finer grades of poetic art. 
The book is replete with sparkle, with cheer, 
with comfort, with aspiration in the things 
that make for life here and hereafter. (Revell. 
$1.25, net.) 


The Winning of Immortality (By the 
Rev. Frederic Palmer).—Belief in what has 
been called ‘* Conditional Immortality ’’ was 
reawakened in the nineteenth century by the 
book of the Rev. Edward White (1846). It 
has had many representatives in both Europe 
and America, mostly in the denominations 
called Evangelical ; but during the last thirty 
years the interest in the theory seems to have 
Ceclined, if one judges from its literary 
expression. Mr. Palmer restates the ar- 
gument for it, in the light of a general 
review of the beliefs in immortality held in 
various times and countries. He objects on 
ethical grounds to universalism, and on theo- 
logical grounds to the ordinary orthodox 
view. The book is incisively and brilliantly 
written, shows the results of wide and patient 
study, and is probably the best statement of 
the case in our language. (Crowell. $1.) 


Conscience and Its Culture (By T. 
H. Lipscomb).—The literature of child train- 
ing grows more ethical and religious as the 
subject is more justly appreciated in all its 
bearings. The Rev. T. H. Lipscomb of 
Mississippi has made a valuable contribution 
to it. He finds people very much at a loss 
as to the nature of conscience and our duty 
towards it, while its existence and importance 
are recognized by all. He accepts the defi- 
nition that ‘‘ Conscience is the power to feel 
the right and wrong, with a sense of personal 
responsibility both before and after conduct.’’ 








The larger and more important part of the 

book is devoted to the discipline of con- 

science, and its trend may be inferred from 

the sub-title ‘“Through Conscience to Christ.’’ 
It evidently is the fruit of much thought, 

wide study, and large practical observation, 
Nashville : Pu@lishing House of the Metho- 
ist Episcopal Church, $1.) 


Sketches from the Karen Hills (By 
Alonzo Bunker, D, D.)—Dr, Bunker’s sto- 
ries of mission work among the Karens have 
all the charm of simplicity, truth, and vivid 
portrayal. The Karen district offers terri- 
tory not exploited by careless venders of 
tales about strange peoples. The narrative 
of the veteran missionary makes the rude 
hill-folk of Burma interesting ; and the story 
of their evangelization, though here given in 
fragments, is most engaging. The author is 
at home with nature and his desc§ptions 
please. (Revell. $1 net.) 


The Unknown God (By B. L. Putnam 
Weale).—That there are discouragements in 
missionary work the most optimistic enthusi- 
ast has never doubted, But that the key- 
note of missionary effort in China should be 
summed up in the single word Compromise, 
and that its results should be so worthless as 
they are made to appear in this book, is 
quite incredible to any fair-minded person, 
Mr. Weale is the author of numerous books 
on Chinese subjects, and is equipped for the 
writing of them by first-hand knowledge of 
the country from long residence. As an in- 
terpreter in the form of fiction of the life 
of that wide and at times inexplicable coun- 
try, he has done good service. ‘The lifeless- 
ness of atmosphere, sense of isolation of 
the foreigner in residence there, inert char- 
acter of the people and their attitude to 
the alien, are graphically presented. The 
problems of the missionary are made to ap- 
pear almost unanswerable. The story of the 
rise of Muhammadanism in China is intro- 
duced and well outlined. The style is forceful 
and epigrammatic. But the outstanding im- 
pressions left upon the reader as the book is 
finished are two quite different. One is, that a 
writer can understand very little of the causes 
of Occidental progress and civilizationwhen he 
regards as an impertinence the effort to pass 
on to the Orient our religion as well as our 
railroads. The other impression is a feeling 
of pity that any resident of the country where 
missions are moving to such a triumphant 
consummation should have been so unfortu- 
nate in his contact with the work, should 
have met and considered as representative so 
unworthy a collection of missionaries as he 
here pictures—or shal] one say caricatures? 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.35 net.) 








A Spoon Shaker 
Straight From Coffeedom 


Coffee can marshal a good squadron 
of enemies and some very hard ones to 
overcome. A lady in Florida writes : 

‘*T have always been very -fond of 
pee coffee, and for years drank it at 

ast three times a day. At last, how- 
ever, I found that it was injuring me. 

‘**I became bilious, subject to frequent 
and violent headaches, and.so very 
nervous, that I could not lift a spoon to 
my mouth without spilling a part of its 
contents. 

‘* My heart got ‘rickety’ and beat so 
fast and so hard that I could scarcely 
breathe, while my skin got thick and 
dingy, with yellow blotches on my face, 
caused by the condition of my liver and 
blood, 

“I made up my mind that all these 
afflictions came from the coffee, and I 
determined to experiment and see. 

**So I quit coffee and got a package of 
Postum which furnished my hot morn- 
ing beverage. After a little time I was 
rewarded by a complete restoration of 
my health in every respect. 

**I do not suffer from bilicusness any 
more, my headaches have disappear 
my nerves are as steady as andl be de- 
sired, my heart beats regularly and my 
complexion has cleared up beautifully— 
the blotches have been wiped out and 
it is such a pleasure to be well again.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs, ‘‘ There’sa reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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BONDS 


Secured by Selected 
NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


(Payable Semi-Annually) 


An issue selected by careful investors, 
who for many years have recognized 
their unsurpassed combination of 


SECURITY 
and INCOME 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET S.S. 


15 YEARS’ RESULTS: 
Assets over - ° - $3,000,000 
Surplus nearly - «© $1,000,000 
Repaid Investors, over - $1,000,000 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder. It relieves 
painful, smarting, tender, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions. It’s the 
reatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
case makes _ or new shoes feel easy. It is a 
certain relief for sweating, callous, qwelien. tired, 
aching feet. Always use it to Break in New shoes. 
Try it to-day. Don’t go on your vacation without 
a package of Allen’s Foot-Kase. Sold everywhere 
25 cts. on’ t accept any substitute. For FREE trial 
package, address Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y 


























Why We Boys 
Don’t Smoke 
Cigarets 





A bunch of letters written 

by boys who give their 

reasons : 

Why We Stopped Smoking 
Why We Never Smoked 





Single copies, 5 cents; 50 cents 

a mn; $4.00 a 

These prices include postage 
Tue Sunpay ScuHoo. Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, mw: § 


Gye Sanday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, July 22, 1912 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ” 














Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
- copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 
. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will io alive’ 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 
_ The Sager is mot sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 
Enough copies of any one wssue of the paper to 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free upon application. 


TH SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Pubiishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTCHER 
7 SPOT Lo 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundin at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span, It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture givea ag to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 

















HAVE YOU TRIED TITHING? 


The subscriber desires the names of all pas- 
tors whose congregations have adopted in whole 
or in part the Tithe Covenant Plan of church 
finance, i. e., bringing all.the. tithes into the 
modern store-house—the local church, A pamet 
card, with your address, will bring yo you he ston Tor 
literature with explanation of th 
making this request. 

Address LAYMAN, 
143 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 















ohevomate pando samesT a 


Sayers ete 


by the qeomtience “ our 
service as by the cel- 
lence of our tytn 


DUPLEX — Richmond, Va. 

















NEW SONC BOOK 
PRECIOUS HYMNS NO. 2 


New Departmental idea. 169 Selections. More than 
70 composers represented by their best works. 70 in- 
coitlag and captivating Brand New Songs. Depart- 
ment of Solos, Duets, and Quartettes alone worth the 
ice of the book. $10.00 the hund in card board. 
7-50 the hundred in cloth rd. 
Send 12 cents for a copy to- 


JOHN J, HOOD CO., siAshst 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, Juli cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 




















HALLOWED tew anv 'cxo 


NEW ai and OLD 
625 pee 108, no 100, not prepaid, i y mail. 
THE BETOO Se hoot nee ee icace 


The Gordon School, "gice> 


Offers to Christian young men and women, free of 
charge, two years’ training for Christian work. Eleven 
professors. Fall term opens Oct. 11. Address 


Rev. N. R. WOOD, Arlington, Mass. 


Habit Permanently Cor- 
rected. Instruction edu- 
cational, Rig seen v4 


sys- 
tematic, thorough. Natural Speech Tax No 

beating time, drawling, or tricks. Endorsed by “XA mu 
men, § cial summer classes for children. ‘I'rial Week 
Free. Reed School, 365 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


cue ELE S's. 
Chime 
Peal McSuan Bai Feeney Ce. Bumuene, Me U.S.A. 




















| Children at Home 





The Strange Gray Bird 
‘By Alice M. Farrington 


AY I come up and sit on your 
piazza?’ hesitated a wistful little 
voice, 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,’’ answered Mrs, Harmon 
heartily. ‘‘Here is your very own chair 
waiting for you.’” Mrs, Harmon and Harry 
were next neighbors and good friends, and 
he came quickly up the steps to the low 
chair Mrs. Harmon always called his. 

**But,’’ she said in surprise, *‘I thought 
you had gone to the pond !’’ 

‘*Papa ‘cided to take Frankie instead,’’ 
Harry explained, ‘‘ and let me go next time,’’ 
and he smothered a sigh. 

Frightened and angry cries from a flock of 
English sparrows in the street made him look 
down. 

‘* Why ! that’s the largest flock of sparrows 
ever I saw!’’ he exclaimed. ‘*And the 
noisiest,’’? he added. ‘* What is the matter 
with them? 

‘*There’s a big gray bird there, and they 
are scolding him and he’s scolding back. 
Such a funny voice he has! What kind of 
bird can it be?’”’ 

And then Mr. Harmon came out, evening 
paper in his hand, to see what it was all about. 

**A stranger to me,’’ declared Mr. Har- 
mon, ‘‘gray, and so large, and such a harsh 
sone a parrot’s.’’ He and Harry had 
been tip-toeing nearer, and now the sparrows 
took flight, leaving the odd bird alone, , It 
did not try to fly, but turned its head toward 
them inquiringly. 

**It has a hooked beak! ’’ cried Mr. Har- 
mon in astonishment.. ‘‘ It must be—yes, it 
is, a young parrot! Let me have your hat, 
Harry. I think I can catch it.’’ 

Harry took off his broad brimmed hat and 
Mr, Harmon drew near the parrot. But.just 
as he was going to get it, the bird moved out 
of reach. Again and again it escaped .him 
and finally flew up into the lower branches 
ofa tree. But it flew slowly and.clumsily, 

**It has been a cage bird and its wings ate 

not used to flying,’’ said Mr. Harmon. 
‘* You watch where it goes, Harry, while I 
get my long-handled dip net.’’ 
.. The bird flew back to the ground and be: 
gan to hunt for something to eat. Mr, Har- 
mon crept noiselessly up and dropped the 
fishing-net over the bird. 

**Tt’scaught! It’s caught!’ cried Harry, 
dancing excitedly about. 

*¢ And ‘lucky for the bird it is,’’ said Mr. 
Harmon, cautiously lifting the parrot, wrapped 
in the net to avoid its beak and claws. ‘‘It 
doesn’t know how to take care of itself, be- 
ing a tame bird and a foreigner from the 
tropics at that. If it didn’t starve now, it 
would freeze in winter, But where did it 
come from?’’ he wondered. 

‘There was a man with birds just like 
that this afternoon,’’ volunteered one of the 
group of boys that always springs up when 
anything happens. ‘‘ He had a lot in cages 
and was driving round to houses selling 
them.”’ 

‘* This one must have escaped without his 
missing it,’’? said Mr. Harmon. ‘* Where is 
he, so I can return his bird?’’ 

‘* He sailed away on a schooner with the 
ebb tide,’’ told the boy who knew, 

** Well, then,’’ Mr, Harmon said, ‘‘ I guess 
the parrot belongs to you, Harry ! you dis- 
covered it.’’ 

**Oh!”? cried Harry, and could say no 
more for sheer delight. Then his face 
clouded. He swallowed a few times so he 
could speak steadily. 

‘*But you caught it,’’ he said honestly. 
**T think it belongs to you most.’’ 

** Thank you,’’ said Mr. Harmon. ‘But 
I guess you’d better keep it. I can see and 
hear it whenever I want to at your house.’’ 

So they carried the parrot into the’ wood- 
shed chamber till they could buy a cage, and 
gave it food and water and admired the 
beautiful rose-colored feathers on its head. 
And by-and-by it perched contentedly on a 
rod they put up and went to sleep. 

** 1’m so glad now I didn’t go to the pond,”’ 
said Harry happily to Mama. ‘** Won’t 
Frankie be surprised to find a parrot when 
he gets home! Too bad he lost the fun of 
catching it, but he can own half of the par- 
rot!’’ 

BREWER, ME, 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect ‘“ ie 

soda crackers. The flour used must 

meet a perfect test. Thevery purity ‘“N 

of the water is made doubly sure. Even N 
the air in the mixing and bake roomsis ™“ 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 


form degree. The sponge i¢ kneaded by polished 
paddies. The baking is done in the cleanest of 
modern ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are 
packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 

age that keeps them crisp and good from 

oven to table. Is it any wonderthat 4 


are recognized as the 


National Soda 
Cracker? 
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Bible Study: 


Why ? 





Ten Reasons for Bible Study 
By Clayton S. Cooper 


Secretary for Bible Study, Student Department, International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


Mr. Cooper's rich experiencé in promoting Bible study among 
the students of America and the Orient has given him the 
knowledge of the facts and methods of practical Bible study that 
In this pamphlet he shares with you this 
knowledge, and gives ten convincing reasons =Py there should be 
systematic studying of the Bible. 


few men have. 


With an Attractive Cover 





Single Copies, 10 Cents; $1.00 a Dozen 


The Sunday School Times Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Corns No more trouble with 

corns if you use A-Corn 
if y A-C 

Salve. ‘Takes them out by the roots, 


and is easy, quick and painless. 
15 conte at druggists’ or by mail. 
Chemical Co., Philadelphia 





Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-School is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“ MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: TIMES CoO. 
1031 Walnut Street,- - Philadelphia, Pa. 











